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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Every week supplies us with one or more new themes for 
panegyric, in the studied impersonations of the accomplished 
Made, Sontag. Mr, Lumley has reason to congratulate himself 
on the unexpected possession of this new and bright star, 
which, like the lost pleiad, had been missed for a period, but 
unlike the lost pleiad, has been newly discovered, shining with 
more than its early splendour. 

The Don Pasquale was repeated on Saturday, with increased 
effect. Made, Sontag’s Norina has one special excellence — 
viz., that the compass of her voice does not necessitate the 
alteration of a single passage. This could not be said even 
of “the glorious Alboni,” who for the final rondo of Doni- 
zetti was compelled to substitute the final rondo of Balfe’s 
Maid of Artois. It is true that Balfe’s was the best of the 
two, and that “the glorious Alboni” sang it as well as “the 
immortal Malibran” herself; but that did not mend the 
matter. Balfe and Alboni should both have been indited for 
aconspiracy against Donizetti, and Mr. Lumley should have 
been included in the indictment, for ‘‘ aiding and abetting.” 
However, ‘‘ nous avons changé tout cela,” as the learned critic 
of the Morning Chronicle might have observed, and behold 
Donizetti restored to his just proportions. But seriously, the 
Norina of Made. Sontag is a most lady-like and fascinating 
performance, involving a display of vocal facility that must have 
satisfied the most fastidious ear, and has completely captivated 
the ear popular, which hungry for sweet sounds, swallows 
with avidity the dulcet tones of the ‘“‘ Drawing-room Thrush.” 

The Don Pasquale of Lablache isa miracle of racy humour. 
No description can do it justice, and as we are not inclined to 
profess, much less exhibit, incompetency where mere words 
and phrases are concerned, we shall not attempt to describe 
what, in the spirit of candour, we have pronounced as in- 
describable. The only bit of “ gag” in this enormous piece 
of comedy is when Lablache picks up the letter, with the as- 
sistance of a chair and a toasting fork, and after having ac- 
complished his aim, throws himself into that attitude which 
painters and sculptors, from time immemorial, have assigned 
to the more mischievous and frolicsome moods of the small 
god, Cupid. But then this bit of “ gag” is worth an entire 
pantomime, and would have turned the melancholy grimaces of 
Heraclitus, the crying philosopher, into such broad grins as 
Democritus or Flexmore might appropriately wear, if engaged 
in reading one of the comic romances of Scarron, or Albert 
Smith, the Scarron of our times (albeit a bachelor.) The 
fact is Lablache can do as he pleases, and what he pleases to 
do is sure to please the public, whom he has held by the coat- 
button for nearly thirty years. In the finale the voice of 
Lablache comes out with all its early thunder; an audience 
of deaf men might hear without their trumpets, and be 
edified. 

Calzolari is very quiet and loyer-like as Ernesto; and 


Belletti, albeit not corpulent, gives a certain cachet to Dr. Mala- 
testa which stamps the impersonation as his own. The singing 
of these excellent gentlemen, and good musicians, is both 
gentlemanly and musical, Few know better what they 
are about, in the particular of vocality, than Calzolari and 
Belletti, to whom the Italian composers might honourably 
erect amonument, since whatever passages they write are 
sure to be sung: — 





TO 
CALZOLARI AND BELLETTI, 
Arcades Ambo. 

By the grateful Italian Composers 








This would be neither more nor less than a simple exhi- 
bition of gratitude. Verdi would not be asked to subscribe, 
since if Calzolari and Belletti continue to sing his music, “ in 
its integrity,” Calzolari and Belletti will be likely to lose 
their voices, which are too valuable to be perilled in such an 
ill cause. 

‘In Don Pasquale, as in everything else, Balfe comes out in 
full force. Those who do not bear testimony to the nightly 
improvement of the orchestra, under the direction of this ad- 
mirable musician, are either blind or prejudiced, and are not 
critics, but costermongers.* 

On Tuesday our ears were once more regaled with the de- 
lightful strains of Rossini’s undying masterpiece ; need we 
name it? We need not; but we love to write the name, 
since every time the three words, Barbiere di Siviglia, escape 
our pen it is accompanied by a pang of pleasant recollections ; 
our ear is invaded by a shower of delicious melodies, and our 
soul becomes a lyre, upon which some invisible hand plays 
ravishing music. 

The evergreen opera came out fresh as ever, with a strong 
and effective distribution of characters. Madame Sontag’s 
Rosina is one of the most graceful and engaging of her per 
formances. Her * Una voce,” differing entirely in character 
from the versions of Grisi, Persiani, and Alboni, all excellent 
in their way,has a coloring peculiar to the accomplished song- 
stress, which adds a mew charm, even now that almost every 
great vocalist, soprano and contralto, has lavished the most 
ingenious elaborations of florid art in varying and embellish- 
ing Rossini’s original text. Madame Sontag, more ornate 
than her contemporaries, without even excepting Persiani, 
captivates her audience by the bird-like facility with which 
she executes the most brilliant and unexpected passages, and 
invests the whole with a charming air of ingenuousness. Her 
“ Dunque io son” is equally clever, although in this beautiful 
duet we should be better pleased with a simpler reading. The 
furore created last season by the variations on Rode’s air was 
repeated on Tuesday night, with augmented intensity. 








* Query.—-Costa-mongers. 
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Madame Sontag, applauded to the echo, was forced to re- 
peat the last variation, by the unanimous command of the 
house. Lablache’s Dr. Bartolo has lost none of its unctuous 
and irresistible humour, and his cavatina in the lesson scene 
was as inimitably lack-a-daisical as ever. The Count of 
Signor Calzolari, and the Figaro of Signor Belletti, in all that 
appertains to the vocal business, are entitled to unqualified 
eulogy. The former was much applauded in the cavatina 
‘Ecco ridente ;” and the latter equally well received in the 
‘‘ Largo al factotum.” As far as the histrionic requisites are 
concerned, neither of these gentlemen can lay claim to the 
highest admiration. Signor Calzolari lacks ease, Signor Bel- 
letti lacks humour. The opera was admirably performed, 
Mr. Balfe, by his energy and decision, ensuring the com- 
pletest effect for the overture and orchestral accompaniments. 
The encores and recalls for Madame Sontag and the principal 
artists were frequent. 

Between the acts of the opera, the new dancer, Madlle. Fer- 
raris, repeated her grand pas with renewed success; and the 
ballet of Les Metamorphoses, in which the unrivalled Carlotta 
Grisi displayed all the graces and mechanical accomplishments 
of her evolutionary art, and all the fascinations of her finished 
and exquisite pantomime, concluded the entertainments. 

‘It now appears to be the general opinion,” says our ex- 
cellent cotemporary, the Morning Herald, at the end of a 
lucid and genial notice of this performance, ‘‘ that (as we have 
already hinted) the performance of Carlotta in this highly suc- 
cessful production of M. Paul Taglioni, is likely to renew the 
vogue of the ballet, which was diminished for a time by the 
engrossing attraction of Mdlle. Jenny Lind.” 

There was a fine house, and among the audience were Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, and a brace of the royzl infants. 

On Thursday, the greatest of all great, the most inapproach- 
able of all inapproachable operas—Don Giovanni—was per- 
formed, with a very strong cast, the prominent feature of 
which was Madame Sontag’s Zerlina. We were again 
unfortunately compelled to be absent, and must, there- 
fore, be satisfied to give some extracts from our contemporaries. 
The Morning Herald writes of the performance in the follow- 
ing terms :-— 

“The second “long Thursday,” last night, was as much more 
musically interesting than the first as Mozart’s Don Giovanni is 
more musically interesting than Donizetti's Don Pasquale. The 
cast combined nearly all the vocal strength of the establishment, 
including Madame Sontag, Mdlle. Parodi, Madame Giuliani, 
Signors Calzolari, Coletti, Lablache, and F. Lablache. The 
attraction was great, and a crowded house the natural consequenee. 

“ Great curiosity prevailed last night, as at the end of last season, 
about the Zerlina of Madame Sontag. From Malibran down to 
Persiani and Alboni, this exquisite creation of Mozart has been a 
favourite ab of the most famous and accomplished vocalists. The 
effect produced by Malle. Alboni last year was, perhaps, greater in 
Zerlina than in any other of her new line of impersonations, since 
she abandoned the exclusive contralto repertory, to invade the 
domain of the mezzo soprano, and even soprano, with how much 
success it is unnecessary to record. The Zerlina of Madame 
Sontag, though differing m almost every conceivable respect from 
that of Alboni, is a performance of the highest charm, full of 
intelligence and quiet playfulness. In her singing of the airs, 
Madame Sontag does not so scrupulously adhere to the text as 
Alboni, but whatever she does is so gracefully done, that the most 
rigid disciplinarian is content to swallow his dissatisfaction, and 
to cheer with the Jess particular part of the audience, whose en- 
thusiasm last night was unmistakeably evinced by their applause, 
and the hearty encores awarded to the “Za ci darem,” “ Batti 
baiti,” and “ Vedrai Carino,” in the second of which the exquisite 
violoncello piaying of Piatti was universally remarked. Madame 
Sontag’s Zerlina must be set down as a new link in the chain of her 





recent triumphs, and will serve (if anything beyond its musica. 
merits be tequifed) to induce the direction to present the master 
piece of Mozart and of dramatic music more than once again during 
the season. 

“Madame Parodi’s Donna Anna has improved in voeal certainty, 
while the dignity of gesture and appearance that was admired last 
season is not less worthy of admiration now. Inthe grand scena 
where Donna Anna describes to Ottavio the assault upon her honour 
by the perfidious Giovanni, there were some striking and impas- 
sioned passages. The recitative especially was declaimed with 
much force and dramatic colouring. Of the Elvira of Madame 
Giuliani, when we have said that the music was admirably sung, 
the ‘In quale eccessi’ particularly, we have said the absolute 
truth ; but to add anything else wonld be exceeding it. Signor 
Coletti, who has just returned from St. Petersbnrgh, where he has 
been sharing the honours lavished upon Grisi, Sesser, Mario, 
Tamburini, Corbari, Gardoni, and an unusually strong company, 
made his rentrée last night. As far as the music is concerned 
nothiny can be more careful and correct than Signor Coletti’s 
Don Giovanni; but, as an actor, he wants the easy grace and 
dashing deportment indispensable to a faithful histrionic illustra- 
tion of the character. Signor Coletti was warmly received. His 
voice has lost none of its depth and mellowness, and he sang the 
‘Fin che han dal vino’ with such spirit and energy that he was 
recalled at the conclusion, to be newly applauded. The Don 
Ottavio of Signor Calzolari is a highly commendable effort, and 
the ‘Il mio tesoro,’ was rendered with the utmost finish, and rede- 
manded unanimously by the audience. Of Lablache’s Leporello 
nothing new can be said. The acting of the prince of buffos was 
as racy and inimitable as ever in all the early scenes of the opera, 
and the ‘ Madamina’ was suug with undiminished power of voice 
and dramatic effect. We cannot, however, exactly agree with 
Lablache’s conception of the last scene, where, to our thinking, 
Leporello should be quite as serious as Don Juan. F. Lablache 
was, as usual, very efficient and amusing in Masetto. The Com- 
mandant was well played by a gentleman not named in the pro- 
gramme. 

“The ensemble of the opera was exceedingly effective. The 
overture was well played by the band, under the vigilant direction 
of Mr. Balfe, who also contrived to produce the most satisfactory 
effect in the grand jfinale to the first act and in all the concerted 
music. We must reproach the zealous conductor, nevertheless, 
for allowing the sublimest scene in the greatest of all operas to be 
curtailed. Such a thorough musician as Mr. Balfe ought to have a 
greater respect for the divine music of Mozart than to sanction its 
being spoiled by cuts, interpolations, or any interference whatever. 

‘*The minuet was danced to perfection by Carlotta Grisi and 
Marie Taglioni ; but the saraband, though equally well executed 
and loudly eneored, was an unwarrantable interpolation. At the 
fall of the curtain there was great applause, and Signor Coletti was 
summoned to re-appear.” 

We agree with our contemporary about the finale and the 
saraband, and shall call Balfe and Carlotta Grisi, much as we 
like them both, to a strict account. In justice to the latter, 
however, let us subjoin what the Morning Post says of her 
dancing on the occasion :— 

“ The attraction of the performance was also materially increased 
by the incidental dances being executed by Carlotta Grisi and 

arie Taglioni. 

“The court minuct, as danced by Carlotta Grisi and Marie 
Taglioni, is alone worth a visit to the theatre ; and the new saraband, 
introduced into the opera for the first time last night, is one of the 
most exquisitely graceful dances we ever witnessed. If we were 
learned in the technicalities of the saltatory art, we eould write 
pages upon this truly refined and beautiful exhibition of skill and 
agility ; but as it is we can but express our admiration of the 
charming artists in general terms. We feel that their performance 
gives us unmitigated pleasure, that it suggests to our mind ideas of 
symmetrical but ever-varying forms, which we might apply to music, 
painting, sculpture, or literature. We know that the dance 
possesses wonderful powers of expression, that those exquisite 
movements of the body which enchant us, and to which we 


apply at once the epithets “ graceful,” “‘ beautiful,” “noble,” must 
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emanate from an intellectual source, and be governed by that per- 
ception of ideal loveliness which prompts us to use the same terms 
when speaking of other arts ; but we cannot go learnedly into its 
merits. The saraband was vociferously encored, and the fair 
artists were, on quitting the stage, enthusiastically cheered.” 

Perhaps, after all, if the stern musical critic of the Post can 
be moved to such expressions of enthusiasm by the witcheries 
of Carlotta’s unrivalled talent, and the quiet fascination of 
everybody's favourite, Marie, we ought not to complain, We 
are glad after all that we were not there—for, worshippers as 
we are of Mozart, we are also worshippers of Carlotta Grisi, 
and could not see it in our hearts to find fault with her. 
There is a demon in her feet, and a demon in her eyes, that 
would dance us and glance us out of the best argument we 
could hold. Therefore, good readers, we shall not enter into 
the lists against Mr, Balfe and Mr. Lumley, with such a for- 
midable champion on their side. Mozart himself would 
forgive us, were he living and could see Carlotta. The chance 
is that the gallant and amiable and _ passionate little 
composer of sucha world of beautiful things, once having 
seen Carlotta dance the saraband, albeit in the middle 
of the grand finale of his chef-d’cuvre, would overlook the 
sin for the sake of the sinner, compose a new saraband which 
should [become part and parcel of the scene, and fit the music 
with propriety, and ery out ‘‘ Srer!”"—let it stand—from now 
henceforward and for ever. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Masaniello was repeated on Saturday, and Signor Tam- 
berlik redoubled his success of the Thursday. His nervousness 
had entirely left him, and, although on one or two occasions 
his voice was evidently not up to the mark, he sang with 
almost unparalleled effect throughout. The “Sleep Song,” 
especially, created a furore, and narrowly escaped a double 
encore. ‘Ihe beauty and purity of Signor Tamberlik’s voice, 
and the grace and classic simplicity of his style were exem- 
plified beyond all disputation, and we did not hear one 
dissentient vpinion regarding his talents and capabilities. That 
he is a tenor worthy to take his stand by the side of Mario is 
generally acknowledged. A higher position could not be 
desired for him. 

Although we did not happen to hear one dissentient opinion 
respecting Signor Tamberlik, we happened to read a few 
unaccountable statements in some of the journals, A Sunday 
paper, for instance, says that Signor Tamberlik has a “ low 
tenor voice, and that he is short, robust, and not very pre- 
possessing in appearance.” We beg leave to state that our 
excellent and pleasant hebdomadal cotemporary ought to know 
better, Signor Tamberlik not only gives out the C in alt 
from his chest with greater power and more purity than even 
Duprez or Nourrit did, but, what is much more difficult, in the 
*Sleep-Song,” he takes an ascending passage pianissimo up 
to B natural in his chest voice without an effort, the highest 
notes being clear and mellow. Now we question if there be 
many living tenors who can do this. It must also be borne in 
mind that Signor ‘I'amberlik sings the barcarole and the * Sleep 
Song,” as Mario did, a note higher than Braham, a striking 
proof, we take it, that he is not a “low tenor.” If Signor 
Tamberlik be a low tenor, the directors of the Royal Italian 
Opera must be grievously mistaken in him, since they are 
about to revive Guillaume Tell, an opera which, perhaps, 
contains the highest tenor part ever written. 

_ The same journal also avers that Signor Tamberlik is 
short, robust, and not very prepossessing in appearance. 
“Short,” and “robust,” are terms that certainly apply to 





Signor Tamberlik’s figure, the former, however, with a slight 
qualification ; but our cotemporary might, without any stretch 
of pen, have added that a form better knit has not been seen on 
the stage, nor an artist who exhibits more ease and grace. 
With regard to his looks, the ladies must decide the question 
as to their prepOssessing qualities, or the contrary. A strong 
manly expression, and mobility of feature, are what princi- 
pally demonstrated themselves to our eyes. 

It is worth while being thus far particular concerning an 
artist who is destined to take his standing among the highest 
and greatest Italy has sent to this country. 

Bating the cuts we animadverted upon in our last number, 
the performance of Masaniello on Saturday night was unim- 
peachable. The encores were the overture, the “ barcarole,” 
the duet for Masaniello and Pietro, the prayer in the 3rd act, 
and the “Sleep” song. Tamberlik and Massol created 
greater enthusiasm than even on the previous night. The 
duet was magnificently given. By the way, talking of ‘‘ cuts,” 
we have omitted to censure the worst of all. The duet of 
which we speak—the longest and most masterly piece in the 
whole opera—is so curtailed, for the vulgar expedient of secur- 
ing an encore, that, as it stands now, it begins in one key, and 
ends in another. Auber repeats nearly the whole of the first 
part in D, the tonal key; but, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
the duet is made to conclude in the key of A What would 
be the outcry if such a liberty were taken with the “‘ Dove 
vai,” from Guillaume Tell, which is written exactly on the 
model of Auber’s duet? Every musician would vociferate, 
* Aux armes!” And why not with the duet in Masaniello, 
which, if not superior, is quite equal to that of Rossini? 

We inadvertently omitted in our last saying a word of Mr. 
Harris, to whose taste, talent, and indefatigable exertions the 
groupings, all the stage business so admirab:y managed, and the 
animation and picturesque disposition of the chorus, are mainly 
indebted for their effect. Mr. Harris is quite a host in 
himself, and displays no mean dramatic powers. He is the 
most conspicuous in the groups of every scene, and acts with 
spirit and earnestness. 

Of Signor Rommi’s Borella we can also speak highly. 
This gentleman is a good and conscientious artist, and sings 
like a musician. He also acts well up to the business of the 
scene. In the last act, when Borella announces the approach 
of the Spaniards, Signor Rommi is exceedingly effective. 

Among the company present, we noticed Grisi in a box on 
the grand tier; she was absolutely gleaming with jewels, which, 
however, did not add a jot to her beauty; she looked as 
lovely as ever. Mario was in the same box, but kept himself 
in the back ground. 

On Tuesday, the Lucrezia Borgia introduced Grisi, Mario, 
and Tamburini, but not Mademoiselle de Meric, who had not 
arrived from St. Petersburgh. The place of the young con- 
tralto was supplied by Madame d’Okolski, the new contralto. 
The opera was shorn of one of its chief attractions in not 
possessing the Orsini of Alboni. The cast in other respects 
was not so strong as that of the previous seasons. Marini’s 
loss was sensibly felt in the choruses and the concerted pieces. 
The substitution of Signor Gregorio was by no means satis- 
factory. A much more serious loss was felt in Mario, who 
had a cold, and could not sing his aria in the last act. An 
apology was made for him by Mr. Harris after the second act. 

Grisi, however, made more than ample amends for every de- 
ficiency by her superb singing and transcendent acting. She 
was as great as ever, and produced an immense sensation. 
She was received with the most rapturous demonstrations. 
Grisi’s visit to St. Petersburgh, last winter, will be set down 
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as an epoch in the annals of the capital of the snows. Accord- 
ing to the most authentic accounts, the sensation she created 
was entirely unprecedented. She threw St. Petersburg into 
a ferment, which lasted during the whole of her engagement. 
Never was witnessed such a success. Night after night she 
created a furore, which amounted to something little short of 
madness. In Norma, especially, she roused her audience to 
such a pitch of enthusiasm as to become almost dangerous 
from its extravagance and continuance. The Emperor pre- 
sented hér with jewels of inestimable price, and a coronal of 
the most costly workmanship, set in diamonds and emeralds, 
was given to her by the subscribers on the night of her 
benefit. 


‘* She won them well, and may she wear them long.” 


Her sojourn in the northern capital appears to have made 
Grisi thinner. Her figure has gained thereby an accession of 
dignity and grace. 

Mario’s success in St. Petersburg was but a degree inferior 
to that of Grisi. The connoisseurs considered him fully equal 
to Rubini, while most of the amateurs, particularly those of 
the fair sex, decided in favour of Mario, He too was feted 
and loaded with jewels and honors. He obtained an immense 
reception on Tuesday, but was evidently not in his best voice. 
By energy and determination, however, he sustained his power 
until the end of the second act, where no doubt the force and 
vigour employed in the trying duet with Grisi must have told 
against him. Both in this duet and the preceding trio he was 
as fine as ever, and helped to rouse the audience to all 
their old enthusiasm. Mario’s acting in the last scene, and 
on several occasions, despite his cold, his singing, could hardly 
be surpassed. The death scene between him and Grisi is one 
of the most overpowering exhibitions of the histrionic art we 
remember to have seen. 

Tamburini likewise received the enthusiastic greeting due 
to an old and time-honoured servant of the public. He sang 
his first song, the ‘* Vendetta,” better than we have heard him 
for many years, simply because he did not introduce at the 
end those unmeaning and licentious roulades which are out of 
character with the song. We hope he may always sing 
it as he did on Tuesday. In his extensive and varied reper- 
toire, there is no character in which Tamburini more thoroughly 
exhibits his great dramatic powers than that of Duke Alfonso 
in Lucrezia Borgia. His performance of this part is a 
masterpiece, the equal of which modern times has not sur- 
passed. It is to be lamented that Alfonso has nothing to do 
in the last act, but to enter and gaze upon the dead body of 
Gennaro. But even in this negative scene Tamburini finds 
occasion to exhibit his artistic acumen. The glance of fiendish 
exultation when Alfonso first recognises the dead body of 
Gennaro, the half joyous sigh that escapes him as if there was 
a weight removed from his breast, and the sudden change 
into a look of mingled pity and doubt, when he learns from 
Lucrezia’s lips that Gennaro was her son, were evidences of 
profound dramatic genius. 

We would wish to speak favorably of Madame D’Okolski, 
who undertook Mademoiselle de Meric’s part at a short notice. 
This lady will be found useful in small contralto parts, her 
voice being strong and well in tune; but for Orsini she is 
quite unsuited. She received great encouragement, and did 
not appear in the least abashed at her position. ‘The “ Brin- 
disi” passed off without a hand. 

The Puritani was not given on Thursday. Mario was ill: 
Arturo could not warble the “A te O cara” and the “ Vieni 
fra” something. Norma was substituted, and a more splendid 





representation of the opera was never given in London, or out 
of it. The great feature of the performance was Tamberlik’s 
Pollio, which won for the new tenor a large increase of reputa- 
tion. It was certainly the best we have ever seen—and we 
remember Donzelli and Rubini both in the part. In Pollio as 
well as in Masaniello, Signor Tamberlik dispenses with all 
adventitious aids in his singing. By the very simplicity of his 
means he produces an immense effect. We are more im- 
pressed with his unpretending and unaffected manner, than if, 
following the example of many popular Pollios, he had re- 
course to exaggeration of sentiment, or redundance of orna- 
ment. Tamberlik’s first scene with Adalgisa was full of real, 
not stage, tenderness. He makes love like a warrior, not like 
a school-boy. The first song was deliciously given, and 
was received with great applause. In this song the 
beautiful quality of Tamberlik’s piano voice was made more 
manifest than before. In the grand trio with Grisi and Vera, 
he came out with tremendous power, and proved himself an 
admirable serious actor. In the business of the stage and all 
its finesse Tamberlik is as great an adept as Tamburini. His 
bye-play throughout the scene was remarkably fine. The 
grand coup of the new tenor was the last scene in the duet 
with Norma. Indeed, Grisi felt this, and was put upon her 
best metal accordingly. The duet was exquisitely sung by 
both artists, and ‘the Diva herself appeared to be sensibly 
touched by Pollio’s appeal,—than which a more finished and 
captivating piece of pathetic singing we never heard. Signor 
Tamberlik, by his performance of his second part, has demon- 
strated, beyond a shadow of doubt, that he is entitled to be 
ranked among the greatest dramatic singers. 

Mademoiselle Vera made a very,interesting and highly 
effective Adalgisa. Her modest look and retiring deportment 
suit well the character. The music of Norma is better adapted 
to Mademoiselle Vera’s voice than that of Der Freischuz. 
Being simpler and more manageable, it comes readily within 
the scope of the artist’s means. In her first scene with Pollio, 
Mademoiselle Vera displayed much dramatic feeling and 
energy, and in the famous duet with Norma, she sang with 
great skill and force. Altogether, Mademoiselle Vera may 
be said to have mede a favourable impression in Adalgisa, 
although she could not sustain the comparison with her pre- 
decessor, Mdlle. Corbari. 

Herr Formes undertook Oroveso at so short a notice as to 
render him incapable of giving the part with his best effect. 
He was obliged to have recourse to the prompter in every line, 
and, although well acquainted with the music, did not feel 
quite at home. We shall await the next performance of 
Norma before we enlarge upon Herr Formes’ Oroveso. This 
much we may say in the interim, that, as Herr Formes pro- 
ceeded with the part and grew warm in it, his acting became 
more impressive, and his singing grander, until in the last 
scene, the great German basso fairly achieved one of the tri- 
umphs of the evening. Nothing could be more powerfully 
affecting than his acting. 

For ten years we have not heard Grisi in such glorious 
voice as on Thursday evening. Her voice is decidedly 
fresher and more mellow than it has been since she appeared 
at Covent Garden. Could this have arisen from her winterly 
sojourn at St. Petersburgh, where, from the coldness of the 
clime, she was compelled to take additional care of herself? 
Or is it that Nature, in love with one of her most beautiful 
creations, and to please her sister Art, has granted her a renewal 
of youth? {If the former be the case, we hope Grisi may con- 
tinue going to Russia every winter for twenty years to come. 
The Diva being in such splendid yoice, rendered her Norma 
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more satisfactory than ever. Grander and more impressive 
than heretofore it could not be. As far as Grisi was concerned 
it was a night of enchantment to the spectators and auditors; 
every eye and ear, aye, and every heart was filled with Grisi, 
and took her image, and her voice, and her motions home to 
the fireside and supper table. London was thronged with 
imaginary Grisis, all singing Norma’s music, and acting 
Norma’s part, in all sorts of places. If visions could be em- 
bodied that night, thousands of Grisis would jostle against each 
other. Numberiess were the bouquets thrown on the stage, 
and many were the recalls of Tuesday night. But these 
are inevitable when Grisi appears, and need not be recounted. 

The overture and two acts of Masaniello followed—the 
second and third—in which Tamberlik achieved another 
triumphant success. He sang the barcarole deliciously. The 
most enthusiastic encore of the evening was awarded to Tam- 
berlik and Massol in the ‘‘ Vendetta” duet. 

The house was very full, Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
being among the company. 

To night Lucrezia Borgia will be repeated, with Madlle. 
de Meric as Orsini, and two acts of Masaniello. On Thurs- 
day Don Giovanni will be given with a spiendid cast. Robert 
le Diable is announced with an array of talent unusually 
striking. _ Mario, Tamberlik, Formes, Massol, Grisi, Castellan, 


Tagliafico, and others, looks somewhat astounding. 





GRISI. 


Tue press has welcomed the “ Diva” with well merited 
unanimity. Her great and unimpaired powers havo created 
their usual effect. The Times, in the article on her debut (on 
Wednesday), writes as follows:— — 


*« The: welcome accorded to Grisi and Mario, the heroine and the 
hero of the night, involved one of those unanimous ebullitions which 
demonstrates, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the hearty warmth 
of feeling that impels them, and the high place in public esteem 
maintained by the artists to whom they are accorded. Grisi was 
never looking in better health, never more queenly and handsome, 
and, we can scarcely help adding, never younger. Hers is indeed 
an extraordinary talent, a physique almost without precedent, that 
after upwards of seventeen years of incessant and arduous exertion 
in the most trying and fatiguing of professions (to say nothing of 
her early artistic career in Italy), retains so much of its pristine 
strength and charm as scarcely to suggest a point of falling off. 
When we have said that the extreme high notes of the voice are 
not so clear and certain as in former years, we have positively 
“used up” the catalogue of wrongs that time has been able to 
inflict upon the vocal powers of Grisi. As an actress she is as 
great as ever ; as unrivalled as she has always been in her peculiar 
walk—the lofiier delineations of lyric tragedy. We have nothing 
new to say of her impersonation of the cruel and passionate Lu- 
crezia. It was last night as majestic and haughty in the scenes 
with Alphonso and the nobles, as womanly and overflowing with 
tenderness in the passages with Gennaro, her unhappy son—the 
unconscious object of the one sentiment in Lucrezia’s breast that 
saves her frum being absolutely loathsome—as in the olden time, 
when first the London public was delighted by her genius. The 
opening cavatina in the first scene was the only vocal exhibition of 
the evening in which the noiseless advance of years could be 
traced as having stolen something from that voice once peerless in 
its characteristic beauty. Here there was a slight tremulousness 
of delivery in the sustained phrases of the /argo, and the florid 
bravura passages of the cabaletia, that bespoke an emotion pro- 
ceeding from mixed impulses, the mere allusion to which, without 
explanation, is enough. But from this point to the end of the opera 
there was not one sign of weakness or hesitation. ‘The three grand 
scenes—the finale to the first act, where Lucrezia is recognised, 
‘charged with her enormous guilt, and taunted by the young nobles ; 
the dramatic trio in the second act, where she is compelled to be 





the miserable and helpless witness of the administration of the 
draught, tinctured with the Borgia poison, her own poison, to her 
son, by the hand of her husband, with the subsequent duet, where, 
with vehement persuasions she forces the pace: 7 se Gennaro to 
swallow the antidote ; and, lastly, the solemn catastrophe, when 
her crimes are visited with a just retribution, and the son of her 
solitary and unbounded love, once more poisoned by her wicked, 
though, in his respect, unwitting agency, obstinately refuses to 
take the antidote, and dies in agony in her arms—these had lost 
none of their intense reality and grandeur, none of their supreme 
hold upon the audience, whose pent up feelings were let loose, at 
the climax of each succeeding tableau, in uncontrollable bursts of 
enthusiasm. To speak of the recalls, the bouquets, and other such 
trivialities, would be superfluous. Grisi stood in need of no such 
empty demonstrations,” 


The Herald, speaking of the same event, is not less warm 
in his apostrophes to the genius of Grisi :— 


“ To speak ofthe merits of Grisi’s Zucrezia would be to tell a 
thrice-told tale, It is universally acknowledged to be one of the 
chefs-@aeuvre of that accomplished and wonderful artist, and con- 
sequently one of the most perfect triumphs of the lyric stage. Her 
sojourn in St. Petersburgh appears to have been beneficial to Grisi, 
who looks healthier and more comely than ever. Her voice re- 
tains all its telling qualities, all its delighful sweetness, and her 
acting has lost none of that sublime which, in ber especial line, has 
long held her aloof from all possible competition. Often as we 
have seen and admired the prodigious powers of this grand artist 
in the arduous and lofty réle of Lucrezia Borgia, we never re- 
member being more profoundly impressed than by last night’s per- 
formance. The three prominent scenes which constitute the re- 
spective finales to the three acts into which ‘the opera is divided, 
and involve the leading incidents that develope the progress cf 
Victor Hugo’s magnificent play, were portrayed with amazisg 
vividness, and stirred up the audience into unbounded enthusiasm. 
The scene where Lucrezia compels Gennaro to take the antidote 
to the poisoned beverage, which her husband, the Duke Alphonso, 
in feigned amity has persuaded the hapless youth to quaff; and 
the denouement, where she witnesses the death-struggle of her son, 
the only earthly thing she loves, as exemplifications of dramatic and 
vocal art combined, were nothing short of transcendant. 


The same journal, in the article on Norma, performed on 
Thursday, makes the following observations :— 


“ Nocharacter in the repertoire of Grisi has been more la tgely 
and more frequently commented upon than that of the Druid High 
Priestess. As an exhibition of passionate haughtiness and offended 
womanhood, the Norma of the accomplished artiste has few pa- 
rallels, It isa mistake to call it a copy from Pasta. The Norma 
of that great tradegian was distinguished by a stern and ‘emotion- 
less sublimity that raised it beyond humanity. That of Grisi, on 
the contrary, is essentially human—a very woman, deeply wronged 
and deeply resenting. She loves and hates with equal fury—if we 
may be permitted the expression—while a tender word, a sign of 
contrition, at once melts her anger into pity. Her whole delinea- 
tion is astorm of passion, if you will, but an intermittent storm, with 
intervals of mental calm and gushing affection, the climax being an 
irresistible flood of tears. We are quite of the opinion of those who 
consider that more than one reading of the character of Norma may 
at once be effective and consistent with dramatic propriety and 
truth ; we can therefore render due homage to the feminine grace 
and tenderness of Mdlle. Jenny Lind, and the severe grandeur of 
Madame Pasta, without in the slightest degree diminishing our 
admiration for the varied impulse and overwhelming passion of 
Grisi’s embodiment, which last night came out in all its wonted 
excellence, and worked up the audience to the accustomed enthu- 
siasm. The prominent features were, as usual, the trio with Adalgisa 

and Pollio in the first act, the scene with the children. the famous 

duet with Adalgisa, ‘ Deh con te ;’ and the final supplication to 

Oroveso, before Norma is earried to the burning pile, in the last. 

‘The usnal recalls and other complimentary ovations were pro- 

fusely awarded to the ‘ Diva.’” 


It is urrnecessary to quote any further examples at present. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

Tue third concert took place on Monday night. The pro- 
gramme offered nothing absolutely new, but the third sym- 
phony of Spohr is so very rarely performed that it may almost 
be regarded in the light of a novelty. The selection was as 
follows :— 


PART I. 
Sinfonia in C minor, No. 3,Op.78 . . - « Spohr. 
Trio—* In better worlds” (Fidelio), Miss A, Williams, 

Mr. Benson, and Mr. Frank Bodda. . . . Beethoven. 
Concerto, violin, Mr. Cooper . . . « Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Duetto—“ Quis est homo” (Stabat Mater), Miss A. 

Williams and Miss M. Williams . . . . . «© Rossini. 
Overture—The Ruler of the Spirits . . . . . C.M. Von. Weber. 
PART II. 

Sinfonia in B flat, No.4... » « « « Beethoven. 


Quartett— When the West,” Miss A. Williams, 

Miss M. Williams, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Frank 

Bodda . . Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 
Trio—“ Cosa sento” (Le Nozze di Figaro), Miss A. 


Williams, Mr. Benson, and Mr. Frank Bodda Mozart. 
Overture—Don Carlos . ......... Ries, 
GCandastor: oe oui enter iets 40a Gomte: 


The first movement of Spohr’s symphony is equal to almost 
any of his orchestral compositions. The short adagio preceding 
the allegro—one of those introductory fragments of which 
many examples are to be met with in the instrumental works 
of Spohr—is little more than a series of harmonic progressions, 
which prepare the mind and ear for what is to follow; but the 
allegro itself is a perfect model, in which the utmost largeness 
of development and the richest variety of orchestral combina- 
tions are made subservient to a simplicity and clearness of 
outline not often surpassed even by Mozart. The primitive 
ideas—in other words, the melodies that constitute the two 
principal themes—are beautiful in themselves and happily 
contrasted, while their treatment, both separately and in 
concert, is everywhere ingenious and effective. All the pecu- 
liarities of Spohr—incessant fulness of harmony, frequency 
and boldness of modulation, abundance of chromatic pro- 
gression, and cloying sweetness of orchestral colouring—are 
scattered over this a/legro with a prodigal hand; but the first 
ideas being melodious and striking, these mannerisms, as they 
may be called without disparagement, neither fatigue the ear 
nor induce satiety, which is too often the case in the works of 
the master. Spohr is a laborious and fertile composer, but it 
is his custom to accept too readily the first ideas that present 
themselves to his imagination, acting upon the maxim that a 
day gone by without something new composed is a day lost. 
This maxim, however, is erroneous, as Spohr has demonstrated 
on more than one occasion, when out of feeble ‘‘ first ideas ” 
he has been unable, with all his extensive learning, and all his 
untiring industry, to construct an interesting work. A more 
conscientious musician than Spohr, one with a deeper reverence 
for art and a profounder conviction of its lofty mission, does 
not exist; while, on the other hand, few have been gifted with 
greater natural powers, or have known by intense application, 
how to obtain a more entire command of its resources ; but 
this habit of daily composition, whether or not inspiration 
direct his pen, has led Spohr into the production of more 
music to which a cultivated taste is altogether indifferent— 
since nothing but labour and the lamp is perceptible—than 
any other renowned composer of whom the history of the art 
makes mention. In the first allegro of the third symphony, 
however, the evidence of inspiration is never absent ; the plain 
and exquisite melody of the leading themes has suggested 
thoughts of equal attraction in their general management, has 
naturally conduced to a clear and symmetrical plan, and 
enabled the composer to complete a picture, beautiful as a 











whole, and interesting in all its parts. The second movement, 
a larghetto, in F major, 9-8 measure, is also very beautiful, 
although as a whole inferior to the al/egro. A passage, incidental 
to the second theme, where the violins, tenors, and violoncellos 
all play upon the fourth string with full power, has an effect of 
surprising intensity. Some modulatory progressions, smelling 
strongly of labour and the absence of invention, occur in the 
middle of this movement, which, however artfully dressed up 
in orchestral devices, produce no other effect than that of a 
monotonous series of changes of key. In the scherzo, too, 
there is such a profuse quantity of modulation that the ear 
finds no rest. Nevertheless, there are some fine points in this 
movement. The theme of the trio is very elegant, although 
tormented by the frequency of modulation, and the orches- 
tration is surprisingly brilliant. The finale contains some 
masterly writing, and is instrumented with admirable judg- 
ment. The motivi, however, are not very new, and the 
fugue introduced in the second part is, after all, but a dull dis- 
play of pedantry. This finale is written in the major key, a 
relief which was well calculated; and the coda, a prodigious 
example of brilliant orchestration, concludes the symphony 
with great éclat. Since Mr. Costa has directed the band of 
the Philharmonic Society, we cannot remember so manifest a 
proof of its immense resources as the performance of this 
elaborate and difficult symphony of the first living composer. 
Although it has not been executed for many years at these 
concerts (it has never been given elsewhere in England), and 
although the laws of the society only provide one rehearsal for 
each concert, the performance was so perfect that, with the 
best good-will possible, we could hardly detect an error. 
When we have said that the larghetto should have been taken 
somewhat faster, since from a certain monotony of rhythm it 
is likely to become tedious, we have said all that the most 
attentive hearing enabled us to find fault with. 

The fourth symphony of Beethoven, the most brilliant and 
joyous of the nine, is above criticism. There is nothing left 
to say of it, unless to reiterate the unqualified praise it has 
always commanded, and with such good reason. It was very 
finely played. The adagio in E ‘flat, the most lovely of all 
Beethoven’s slow movements, the one gleam of melancholy 
that throws a moment of sadness over the irresistible hilarity 
of the rest, was re-demanded by the whole room. We pre- 
sume Mr. Costa’s reason for not complying with a desire thus 
unanimously expressed was the unusual length of the concert. 
The overture to the Ruler of the Spirits is another imperish- 
able masterpiece ; after Der Freischiitz, the grandest and most 
complete of Weber’s orchestral pieces. Although we should 
have liked it a little faster, the execution was so fiery and 
energetic that to complain would have been hypercritical. The 
overture of Ferdinand Ries reminded us of a shop where a 
receiver of stolen goods exhibits his wares, each altered in 
such a manner as would be likely to prevent the owner from 
recognising it without great difficulty. Scarcely a passage 
in this ov erture but recalls something from another composer, 
Beethoven being the chief sufferer. As a dramatic composi- 
tion, it is worthless. Schiller’s fine play deserved a better 
musical illustration. 

Mr. Cooper stands very high, perhaps highest, among our 
English violinists. This was his second appearance at the 
Philharmonic. On the first occasion, though every one praised 
his playing, every one complained of the music he selected. 
On Monday night, however, Mr. Cooper appears to have 
counted upon universal suffrage—at least, on the latter head, 
since he chose the work which, beyond all that has been 
written for the violin, demands the highest powers both 
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of mechanism and style, To say that Mr, Cooper played 
the one concerto of Mendelssohn to our entire satisfac- 
tion would be to say more than the truth; but that he did 
much that must have pleased all his hearers, and exhibited a 
talent very far beyond the common, may be asserted without 
reservation. Mr, Cooper has a clear and powerful tone, and 
by his manner of playing passages of energy reminds us very 
strongly of the late Mr. Mori—not a bad model to follow, by 
the way. His execution is broad and distinct, and, wherever 
large and open playing is required, he particularly excels. 
What he wants is delicacy and a greater variety of tone. In 
the bravura passages, and in the forte phrases of the first 
movement, he was admirable; but in the cantabiles he 
overcharged the expression. But for this, his performance 
of the exquisite andante would have been throughout as fault- 
less as it was in the tremolo episode, where his tone and 
bowing were perfect. The cadenza in the first movement 
was very finely played, and the arpeggios that lead to the 
reprise of the theme were as crisp and distinct as possible. 
The finale wanted lightness; the subject was not sufficiently 
staccato, and the piano passages were occasionally too loud. 
The coda, however, was brilliantly executed, and Mr. Cooper 
retired amidst the most enthusiastic plaudits, having achieved 
a success quite as legitimate as it was decided. 

The vocal music was good, but, except the pretty drawing- 
room duet from Rossini’s Stabat, which was perfectly sung by 
the Misses Williams, and Mendelssohn’s beautiful quartet, 
equally well performed, there was nothing particular to remark 
jn the execution, 





MOLIQUE’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 
(From an occasional Contributor.) 


Herr Morique gave his third evening concert on Wednes- 
day, the 3rd inst. The programme was selected with such care 
and judgment as might be expected from so accomplished a 
master as Molique. A quartet (Molique) for two violins, 
tenor and violoncello, played by Molique, Carrodus, (pupil of 
Molique), A. Mellon, and Hausmann, was finely executed. 
This composition deserves especial notice, and is sofficient to 
stamp the author as a composer of varied, high, and dis- 
tinguished talents. We hope on a future occasion to be able 
to give a more elaborate account of this remarkable work than 
our space in the present number will permit. It is worthy of 
a careful perusal, and is likely to occupy a position no less 
elevated than the splendid violin concertos of the author, now 
so well known to the public. Of Molique’s talent as a 
violinist it is impossible to speak too highly. He is a most 
conscientious artist, and stands in the foremost rank of exe- 
cutants, in the art, and in public opinion. With such an 
artist amongst us, who devotes much of his time to giving in- 
struction, there can no longer be the accusation against the ad- 
vancement of our native professors—viz., a want of school. 
Molique, a true German in his love for his art, is a most 
painstaking master, and it would be wise on the part of many 
of our aspirants for fame to place themselves under his guid- 
ance. They could not be in better hands. Mademoiselle 
Molique, in Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 57, evinced a thorough 
appreciation of the importance of the task she had under- 
taken. Her playing is marked by a correctness and facility 
that entitles her to a marked distinction, and the different 
expressions were such as might be expected from a daughter 
of Molique. Her success was as complete as it was well 


deserved. We must conclude our notice with a citation of the 
programme, being greatly pressed for room. 








Part Tf. 
Quartet in F major, Op. 18, two violins, tenor, and 


violoncello, Messrs. Moliqne, Carrodus, (Pupil of 


Molique), J. Mellon, and Hausmann A Molique. 
Song, “ When last I left,” Op, 71, Miss A. Williams Mendelssohn. 
Sonata, F minor, Op. 57, pianoforte, Mdile. Molique . Beethoven. 
Sacred Song, “‘ Unto Thee, O Lord,” Miss M. Williams Molique. 
Chaconne, with Variations, violin, B. Molique + Bach. 

With pianoforte accompaniment, . Mdlle. Molique Mendelssohn, 

Part Il, 
Duo, for two violins, G. minor, Op. 67, Molique and 

Carrodus . ° ° . « Spohr. 
German Song. Zigeunermadchen ° Molique. 
German Song, Der Gondolier, Madame Graumann Molique. 


Quartet in E minor, Op. 44, two violins, tenor, and 
violoncello, Messrs. Molique, Carrodus, A. Mellon, 
and Hausmann. . ° ° - Mendelssohn. 

The other pieces were exceedingly well played. Mr. Car- 
rodus (Molique’s young pupil) improves on every new hearing, 
and Messrs, Mellon and Hausmann exhibited their usual 
efficiency and artistic precision, The singing by the Misses 

Williams and Mademoiselle Graumann was admirable. The 

Chaconne, as finely played as on the first occasion, produced 

the same furore. The room was fashionably attended, and 

one of the most delighted of the audience was his royal high- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 





MR. G. A. OSBORNE’S CONCERTS. 
(From an occasional Contributor.) 

Tue Beethoven Rooms rejoiced in an elegant and fashionable 
assembly on Thursday morning, who met attracted by the 
excellent programme issued by Mr. Osborne for the first of 
his three Matinées Musicales. A great feature of the concert 
was Miss Catherine Hayes, who has lately been setting more 
places than one in a blaze—vide the Irish journals. Mrs. 
Hampton, the accomplished sister of the accomplished pianist, 
lent also no small share of attraction to the entertainment. 

The Matinée opened with Beethoven’s trio in D, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, most admirably performed by Messrs. 
Osborne, Ernst, and Piatti. Mr. Osborne not only dis- 
tinguished himself as an able executant, but demonstrated 
most satisfactorily that he has a thorough feeling for the 
works of the great master. It is not of all pianists who ob- 
tain a high standing that so much can be predicated. 

Miss Catherine Hayes chose the beautiful aria from Dor 
Giovanni, * Crudel, ah! mio ben,” for her first essay. She 
rendered it in a very charming manner, not violating the text, 
nor affecting a world of sentiment. 

Mr. Osborne played two of Mendelssohn’s songs without 
words in so brilliant and finished a manner as to elicit a dis- 
tinct encore even from his fashionable auditory. We are glad 
to find that the aristocracy are taking Mendelssohn so warmly 
by the hand. 

A very clever and striking composition—a grand trio in G 
for piano, violin, and violonceilo, by Mr. Osborne—commenced 
the second part. This work displays the skill of a musician 
throughout, and is on some occasions decidedly original. A 
single hearing does not qualify us to decide as to-its merits. 
The trio was played to perfection by Osborne, Ernst, and 
Piatti. 

Mrs, Hampton sang a pretty ballad of Lover’s in the most 
tasteful and expressive manner. Voice, art, and feeling, 
went hand in hand to render Mrs. Hampton’s ballad singing 
as perfect as ballad singing could well be. 

Mr. Osborne played his new nocturne and his new Pluie de 
Perles, which is not a whit less charming, elegant, spirituel, 
and brilliant than its popular elder sister, the Pluie de 


\ Perles. Mr. Osborne played it with much effect. 
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Miss Catherine Hayes was loudly encored in a new song ty 
Mr. Osborne, called ‘‘ O, sing tome.” The pure and chaste 
singing of the fair artist tended as much to the demand for a 
repeat as the song itself, which is exceedingly tuneful and 
pretty, and is one of the most catching airs we have heard 
for some time. There is also a good deal of character about 
this ballad which is sure to recommend it to the tasteful and 
elegant ear. 

The concert terminated with a fine performance of May- 
seder’s sonata in E minor for piano and violin, Osborne and 
Ernst being the executants. 





M. BILLET’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 

We have already given the programme of the third and 
last of thesé interesting musical meetings, at St. Martin’s 
Hal], which was as crowded as the two others. We are happy 
to find that our contemporaries have noticed M. Billet’s 
praiseworthy efforts to introduce so many neglected chefs 
d’ceuvre of the great masters of the piano to public notice. 
The Morning Herald makes the following observations 
on M. Billet’s last performance :—= 


“ At the third and last performance of classical pianoforte music by M- 
Alexander Billet, several pieces of great interest were introduced, and 
amongst others Dussek’s celebrated Elegy on the death of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, which, though a composition of the highest beauty, has been unac- 
countably neglected by pianists, who confine themselves too exclusively 
to three or four particular masters. M. Billet, by avoiding the beaten 
track, and admitting the names of several great composers, who have 
been unjustly laid aside, into his programmes, has attracted public atten- 
tion, and obtained a speciality for his concerts which places them apart 
from the ordinary cless of chamber soirées. Besides the Elegy of Dussek, 
M. Billet played a sonata in F, by Mozart, which is very little known; it 
is one of the shortest of Mozart’s sonatas, but not the less exquisitely 
melodious and refined. Clementi’s sonata in B minor, a work of pro- 
digious fire and energy, was also a prominent,feature. This belongs to 
the three grand sonatas,’ Op. 40, which Mr. Sterndale Bennett has pub- 
lished in his Classical Practice, an interesting series of works from the 
great masters of the pianoforte. M. Billet, as usual, gave a selection of 
studies and fugues, including a prelude and fugue of Bach in B minor 
(from the “ Forty-eight”), a study of Cramer in G, another study of 
Hummel in E, and a prelude and fugue in B minor, from the grand set of 
six by Mendelssohn. He also played, with M. Sainton, a sonata of 
Haydn in C, for piano and violin; and, with Sig Piatti, Mendelssohn’s 
grand Sonata Duo, for piano and violoncello, in D. A programme 
richer in variety and excellence could hardly have been put together. 
The performance was worthy of the music. M. Billet is a pianist of 
sterling merit, uniting the brilliant mechanism of the moderns to the 
more solid and expressive qualities which belong to a higher school. It 
is enough to say that he was perfectly at home in all the compositions 
contained in the programme, and played them with equal correctness and 
effect. Sig. Piatti’s superb talent was displayed to great advantage in 
the magnificent duo of Mendelssohn; and M. Sainton played the violin 
part of Haydn’s fine old sonata in a style that plainly evinced it to be the 
music of his predilection. Some vocal pieces, by Mozart and Mendels- 
sohn, carefully sung by Mrs. Alex. Newton and Miss Eyles, gave a plea- 
sant relief to the instrumental performances. The room was crammed 
to suffocation ; even the lobbies were filled.” 


The Post, speaking of the same performance, makes the 
following remarks :— 


‘The third and last of a series of classical ‘chamber concerts, given by M° 
Alexander Billet, took place at the above hal) on Friday evening last. 
We have, on a forrrer occasion, spoken eulogistically of this gentleman’s 
superior ability as a pianist, and we are happy to be now enabled to state 
that subsequent auditions have served to confirm the favourable impres- 
sion already recorded. M. Billet is not only a clever artist ; he is also a 
conscientious one; for, although perfectly conversant with the mysteries 
of the modern “‘ effect’’ school, his efforts are honourably distinguished 
by a rigid devotion to the works of the best masters. Excellent mechanism 
thus applied cannot fail to produce results highly beneficial to the 
cause of art; and great credit is due to M. Billet for his well-directed 
exertions. 

“The programme of Friday evening included several interesting and 
rarely-heard compositions by the best masters of various times and 
schools ; and the concert giyer, by his really admirable performance of 





them, proved himself to be an extensively-read musician, no less than a 
thorough master of the mechanical difficulties of his instrument. Messrs. 
Piatti and Sainton took part with M. Billet in sonatas for piano and 
violin by Haydn, and piano and violoncello by Mendelssohn ; and Mrs. A, 
Newton and Miss Eyles sang duets by Mendelssohn, in one of which 
(‘May Bells’) they were encored. Mrs. Newton also gave one of 
Mozart’s lovely cantatas with much feeling and judgment. 

“The hall was, as on former occasions, densely crowded; and we trust 
the success of M. Billet’s experiment will induce him to renew these 
delightful and instructive concerts.” 

The programmes of M. Alexander Billet have been invari- 
ably composed of sterling materials, and have contained many 
pieces, interestinz, not merely on account of their intrinsic 
merits, but from the rare occasions of their performance, 
Among these, perhaps, the most conspicuous has been the 
sonata in two movements, in F sharp minor, by Dussek, the 
Elegy on the Death of Prince Ferdinand of Prussia. Dussek, 
the greatest pianist and composer for the pianoforte of his day, 
was on the most intimate terms of familiarity with Prince 
Ferdinand, who was killed in battle. The Elegy, a composi- 
tion of deep passion and grest musical beauty, was intended as 
a poetical homage to the virtues of the illustrious warrior, who 
was a munificent patron of the arts, and especially of music, 
in which he himself greatly excelled, both as composer and 
pianist. The Prince was greatly attached to Dussek, who was 
his constant companion. His kindness to the celebrated 
musician has been amply repaid, since his most likely chance 
to remain for ever in the memory of man is the monument 
erected to his memory by Dussek—the Elegy. M. Billet’s 


performance of this difficult and passionate work was in every 
respect excellent, style and execution being equally irre- 


proachable. 
We are glad to find that M. Billet has announced three 


more performances at St. Martin’s Hall. 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

THE programme of the second meeting, on Tuesday, at 
Willis’s Rooms, was far more interesting than that of the first. 
The co-operation of the celebrated Ernst, as violinist, and that 
of our gifted countryman, Sterndale Bennett, at the pianoforte, 
gave additional éclat to the performances. The selection 
began with Mendelssohn’s quartet in E minor, Op. 44—or 
rather with the first and last movements of that work, an 
andante and scherzo, from the posthumous remains of the la- 
mented composer being substituted in place of the original 
middle movements. These manuscript compositions, in all 
respects worthy the pen and reputation of Mendelssohn, were 
no doubt intended to form part of a quartet which unhappily 
he did not live to finish, The andante is quite original in 
form. It begins with a romance in E major, the leading 
theme allotted to the viola, a peculiarly mellow effect being 
produced. by the Jower tones of that instrument, whereon the 
melody, a bit of captivating simplicity, is chiefly displayed. 
The romance is interrupted by a wild agitate in the minor 
key, again in its turn giving way to the andantle, with a re- 
petition of which the movement comes to a close. The whole 
of this is remarkable for freshness and spontaneity. The 
scherzo in A minor, one of the many masterpieces in the same 
peculiar form which Mendelssohn invented, and no other than 
Mendelssohn has knowm how to produce, is a genuine burst of 
inspiration—a strain of faéry music, rapid, sparkling, and 
busily fantastic, keeping the mind continually on the stretch, 
and forbidding the excited attention one instant’s repose until 
the very last of its countless army of notes has been uttered. 
Mr. Ella announced in his Record that these movements 
were to be played “for the first time in England” on the 
present occasion ;. but this was a mistake ; they had been al- 
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‘ ready introduced. at Mr. Dando’s quartet concerts at Crosby 
Hall, and at the classicai soirées of Mr. Lucas. Nothing could 
be more perfect than the manner in which they were executed 
by Ernst, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti. In the andante the fine 
pure tone of Mr. Hill, our best performer on the viola, was 
heard to striking advantage, The infinite variety of expres- 
sion to which the plastic talent of Ernst ean yield itself gave 
the most vivid intensity to the glittering traits of fancy that 
abound in the scherzo ; and, as a contemporary aptly remarks, 
‘there could hardly have been a happier illustration of 
Shelley’s beautiful lines, in the Sensitive Plant— 
* A music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odour within the eense”— 

than the exquisite lightness with which the piano passages 
were indicated by the magical bow of the great German vio- 
linist.” In conclusion, however, we must confess that we 
should have been better pleased to hear the two posthumous 
movements separately, than interpolated in another work, to 
which they bear no conceivable affinity, unless it be in the ac- 
cidental relationship of keys. 

One of Beethoven’s sonatas in G major—that with the car- 
navalesque rondo—for piano and violin, by Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett and Herr Ernst, a masterly and energetic perform- 
ance; and the quartet in E flat, No, 10, composed at the 
close of Beethoven’s middle period, an inspiration of wondrous 
depth, taxing the poetical powers of Ernst, “ the most poetical 
of fiddlers,” to the utmost—were the other full pieces. Here 
again, in the air varic, Mr. Hill’s viola was advantageously 
conspicuous. M. Deloffre played the second violin part in 
this, as in the other quartet, with the highest efficiency, The 
violoncello playing of Signor Piatti may be designated, with- 
out the slightest reservation, as unapproachable. In tone, 
mechanism, and expression this accomplished artist equally 
stands alone; he combines the warmth and sentiment of the 
Italians with the poetical style and solid method of the German 
school. Such a union of high qualities was, perhaps, never 
before recognised in any violoncellist. 

Some of the romantic Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, 
performed by Mr. Sterndale Bennet with admirable spirit and 
expression, afforded a pleasing variety to one of the most in- 
teresting concerts in the annals of the Musical Union. The 
room was brilliantly attended ; the most illustrious and appa- 
rently the most delighted of the auditors being his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, president of the institution, 
and one of the most regular frequenters of the performances. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 
(From an occasional Contributor.) 


THE programme of the seventh concert was decidedly a 
popular one, and we hope it answered the expectations of the 
directors. Owing to ‘ the severe illness” of Miss Lucombe 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, the order of the programme was some- 
what disarranged; and artists, not announced in the bills of 
the day, were at the last moment called on to supply the 
place of these popular favowites. Mr. Bridge Frodsham and 
Mr. Henri Drayton sang some of the music allotted to Mr. 
“Reeves ; and Miss Lanza was no less polite and accommodating 
towards Miss Lucombe, whose share in the selection from 
La Sonnambula was, by no means inconsiderable, having to 
sing three of the five solos of which the selection consisted. 
Madlle. Magner was also pressed into the service, as were 
likewise the Misses Cole. The first appearance of a young 


‘lady, Miss Rose Braham, who during the winter had been 


interest, which arose almost to fever heat amongst hr 
friends and acquaintances, She selected, for her first appear. 
ance, two songs, ‘‘ O, charming May,” and “ The Cavalier,” 
very unimportant compositions in themselves, but which 
served well enough to convince the audience that Miss Braham 
is gifted with a good toned and flexible voice. Her style of 
singing is quite equal, indeed we think superior, to the music 
she attempted, and we hope that another time she will select 
something a “' leetle” better. 

In personal appearance Miss Braham is favoured beyond 
thé usual average, being, what connoisseurs in feminine attrac- 
tion would pronounce ‘decidedly pretty.” She was encored 
in both songs, and was highly and deservedly successful. 
Miss Lanza has a good voice, and is very likely to become a 
popular ballad singer. She sings “ Alas! those chimes” (by 
Wallace) better than she sings the final aria from Sonnambula. 
The public have arrived at a notion that it is necessary for a 
singer to have a good share of natural gifts, besides talent and 
experience, before exhibiting in vocal displays of this kind; 
nothing short of excellence in these brilliant cavatinas, which 
are so frequently sung by the most renowned singers, is at 
present endurable. However, Miss Lanza is more than com- 
petent to sustain with credit the ballad department of a con- 
cert. Mr. Henri Drayton sang “ As I view these scenes so 
charming,” the ‘* Macgregor’s Gathering,” and “‘ The Bay of 
Biscay,” besides taking part in a Duo Buffo from Roberto 
with a very indifferent tenor singer. Mr. Drayton sang with 
considerable energy, and gave various songs allotted to him 
with good style and expression. Madlle. Magner, who sang 
a sparkling German lied, was greatly applauded. In the 
second act she gave the ‘* Trab, trab;” but the public have 
not yet forgotten that universal favourite, Jetty Treffz, and it 
is somewhat ‘venturesome for any other singer to attempt a 
song which the latter has made so entirely her own. The 
Misses Cole were warmly applauded for their very neat and 
clever duet singing. The soloists were Miss Woolfe (pianoforte), 
who played Dohler’s fantasia on “ Vivi tu,” and Mr. Viotti 
Collins (violin), who in a fantasia on American airs (including 
** Yankee Doodle”) exhibited, amongst many vagaries of style, 
a mechanical proficiency of which great things might be made 
with earnest study. 

We may add, that Miss Woolfe is a clever pianist, but it 
would be prudent on her part, for a time at least, to perform 
in public solos abounding less in mechanical difficulties, By 
some accident, wrong notes appeared jin many of the chords 
and passages, and marred the effect she would most probally 
have made in a composition requiring less dexterity of finger. 
We must also add, that Mr. Viotti Collins played exceedingly 
well. In addition to his other qualities, his tone is firm and 
pure, and he is very certain in intonation. His solo being 
encored, he substituted another piece. The orchestra accom- 
plished its duties with the usual excellence. The overtuze and 
“* Wedding March” from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream were finely played, and with Herold’s overture to 
Zampa, and Auber’s Gustave, were greatly applauded. It 
would be unfair to conclude without according to Mr. Bridge 
Frodsham the praise he merits, for his singing in “ All ig lost 
now,” which evinced both care and judgment. The voice of 
this young gentleman is improving in power, and he appears 
to be gaining confidence since he first made his appearance at 
these concerts. He was well received and applauded. Herr 
Anschuez conducted with great ability. 





Jenny Linp presented to the chorus in Hanover, a sum of 500 





frequently spoken of in amateur circles, created considerable 


dollars (751). 
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THE HORN OF PLATT, 
(From Punch.) 


Brass, it seems, is not invariably profitable material, even 
when traded upon in most worshipful society, Not always 
does a man blow his own trumpet—(some men, indeed, are 
not merely single trumpets, but brass bands complete)—to his 
own final advantage. The case of Mr, Platt—and few men 
have made sweeter noises in the world—is a powerful illustra- 
tion of the perils that environ melodious brass. Mr. .Platt 
has grown old upon his horn: and now—*“ having lost, from 
great and continual pressure, the whole of his front teeth,” he 
seeks to obtain some sort of provision by means of a concert 
‘to exempt him from the sufferings of an indifferently pro- 
vided for old age. The horn,’—continues the Herald, in the 
kindest spirit—* is an instrument by which but little can be 
accumulated, however long the service.” In a word, the brass 
at a man’s mouth, however exquisite its utterance, cannot be 
as profitable as the unseen brass in a man’s lungs—as the 
brass armour in a man’s cheek. The Queen vouchsafes her 
sympathy to the poorer worker in brass; Prince Albert pa- 
tronises the blown-out musician ; and many of the nobility and 
gentry, touched by the recollection of Mr. Platt’s art—an art 
exercised for nearly thirty years—are pledged practically to 
manifest their grateful memory. This is as it should be, alike 
honourable to the people of gold, and the veteran dealer in 
even more musical metal; most musical, most unprofitable. 

* Let the bright seraphim in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow.” 

In how many ears these words will awaken the echo of 
Platt’s horn, as;its music soared, triumphing and dallying 
with its strength and sweetness! How it seemed to become 
vocally spiritualised ; how it sympathised with the singer in 
her highest flights : how it became like a living thing, endowed 
with supernatural utterance. And at the same time—* from 
great and continuous pressure” —the pressure that gave forth 
the divine harmony, the front teeth of the musician were 
paying their existence for the music—gradually giving them- 
selves up a certain sacrifice to sweet sounds. Sounds pur- 
chased with growing canker. 

Has our friend, the reader, ever met with a little book—the 
autobiography of poor Eulenstein? In that thin, meagre- 
looking little book, is a terrible human history. It was the 
evil destiny of Eulenstein to fall in love with—a jew’s-harp. 
Passionately in love with that most unpromising bit of iron, 
day and night he wooed the hard, unyielding thing, and at 
length made it sing to him most exquisite music; at length, 
he awakened in that twopenny-halfpenny instrument—that 
pauper thing that some Jew in his most desperate poverty 
must have first fashioned out of marine-store old iron—most 
marvellous harmonies. The jew's-harp was no longer a school- 
boy’s organ of annoyance—a big bumble-bee grown hoarse— 
but something even for Mercury, with his tortoise lyre, to smile 
upon. This was a great triumph for the enthusiast. In the 
most frightful poverty, he had followed his passion; he had 
succeeded in his suit ; he could touch the harp, the jew’s-harp, 
to his own will; he had made himself a name, and—he was 
toothless. The iron had entered his mouth; his sufferings 
were terrible. He had put unthought-of melody into the 
metal, and the iron had eaten its revenge. 

And this, in a degree, is the fate of poor Mr. Platt. He 
has, for thirty years, made crowds of hearts beat thick with 
his mastery of metal; and—even if he had the fulness of 
fortune’s feast—he wants the teeth to enjoy the repast. There 
is a meaning in this—a sad, instructive meaning in the con- 





dition of a man of genius—worth, at least, the price of a 
concert ticket, should the price be even one pound one shilling. 

The Queen, the Prince, a royal duke, and so forth, will 
patronise the old musician: no doubt many of the wise and 
good will contribute to the fund sought to be raised for the 
worn-out artist. If, in addition to these, the folks who have 
made their noisy way in the world,—not with metallic brass, 
but with brass human,—if they, too, would contribute a 
moderate offering,—then would the fund be prosperously 
increased. The Horn of Platt would then be the Horn of 
Plenty. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


DRURY LANE, 

On Monday night a two-act domestic drama, from the pen 
of Mr. Bayle Bernard, a gentleman who, a few years ago, was 
as productive in pieces of this class as he has been more re- 
cently in highly ludicrous farces, was brought out with ques- 
tionable success. 

The principal characters of the drama are Hartzmann (Mr. 
Vandenhoff), a merchant and magistrate of Bremen, and his 
brother Moritz (Mr. Anderson), a felon and a galley-slave. 
The respectable brother has educated Linda (Miss Vandenhoff), 
the daughter of the outcast, as his own child, and is peculiarly 
sensitive as to any revelation that may compromise the family 
honour. Waldeck (Mr. Cooper), another criminal, and the 
accomplice of Moritz, introduces himself into the family of 
Hartzmann, as Colonel Rheinberg, and avails himself of his 
secret knowledge to reveal the story of crime to Linda, to 
make her believe that her reputed father is the culprit, and to 
insist on her marrying him, as the only means of hushing up 
the secret, although a party is assembled to celebrate her 
union with a young lover named Ernest Gellert (W. Mon- 
tague). When the fatal contract is about to be signed, 
Moritz, the real father, rushes in, solves every difficulty by 
denouncing Waldeck as a criminal, and then dies, leaving 
Linda still in the belief that his brother is her father. 

The motives of this piece are not altogether new, but the 
story is skilfully designed, and if the situations had been 
made to follow sharply one upon another, the result would 
have been more effective. The character of Moritz, the escaped 
galley-slave, delighted to behold his child, relieved by her 
as a mendicant, and never revealing himself, is drawn with 
much pathetic force; and the description which he gives his 
brother of his escape from the galleys is one of the powerful 
passages in the play. The real energy and feeling with which 
Mr. Anderson acted this part made it effective to its full 
capacity. The other characters are not remarkably brought 
forward. 

Notwithstanding the cleverness of the plot and the elevation 
of the language, much of which is written in blank verse, the 
play has a fault which greatly counterbalances its merits. 
The dialogue is much longer than is required for the develop- 
ment of the story and of the personages, and hence the action 
seems perpetually coming to a stand-sti, When we repeat 
that it is only in two acts, call attention to the simplicity of 
the plot, and add that it lasted three hours, we shall render 
this proposition self-evident. There was much applause at 
the end, and the principal actors came before the curtain, but 
sounds of opposition were mingled with those of approbation. 

HAYMARKET, 

Aw adaptation of The Vicar of Wakefield, by Mr. Stirlin 
Coyne, was acted for the first time on Thursday night with 
undoubted success. Unlike the piece on the same subject 
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which has attained so deserved a popularity at the Strand 
Theatre, Mr. Coyne has merely taken the incidents of the 
original novel of Oliver Goldsmith, and worked them into a 
dramatic form. Adhering to the outline of the characters, he 
has placed in their mouths in a great degree his own language, 
while in the version of the Strand there is little that does not 
strictly appertain to the author of the story. There is much 
theatrical tact shown in the present instance, and the inci- 
dents follow each other naturally and consecutively, and with 
an almost entire absence of the unpleasant hiatuses so cus- 
tomary in dramatised novels. The acting throughout, if not 
distinguished by any remarkable strokes of genius, was careful 
and well considered. The best sustained character was the 
Doctor Primrose of Mr. Webster, which was marked with 
cheerful piety, homely enthusiasm, and a natural pathos. The 
scene in which he discovers his daughter Olivia in the wayside 
inn was fraught with true passion, and we have seldom wit- 
nessed any acting more telling than where, with the dignity 
of a minister and the feeling of a father, he repulses the 
unworthy advances of the man who had basely triumphed 
over the virtue of his child. Mrs, Keeley’s assumption of 
Mrs. Primrose, though clever in parts, bore little resemblance 
to the charming portraiture of Goldsmith. It wanted the 
directness of intention, the heartiness of purpose, the winning 
weakness, the beautiful repose, the womanly vanities, the 
spontaneous emotion, and the absorbing grief, which rendered 
the impersonation of the same character by Mrs. Glover so 
wonderful a performance. The Olivia of Miss Reynolds is 
sweetly feminine and touchingly pathetic; and Miss P. Horton 
and Mrs. Fitawilliam, as Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, acted with great gusto, and sang 
a pair of songs with excellent effect. Buckstone’s sketch of 
Moses was irresistibly funny, and Mr. Howe in a very small 
part (for Ephraim Jenkinson, in the present version, is con- 
siderably shorn of his fair proportions) evinced his usually 
marked intelligence. Mr. H. Vandenhoff, by his performance 
of Squire Thornhill, proved incontestably the possession of 
considerable histrionic ability, which only requires industry 
and determination to be turned to valuable account. Mr. 
Selby, as Captain Staggers, filled out a meagre sketch with 
artistic skill, The small episode at the supper table in the 
gaol was a capital thought, ably wrought out, without ob- 
truding upon the main business of the scene. The scenery, 
the costume, and the general arrangement of the stage are all 
admirable, The applause throughout was general, and at the 
termination of the piece the entire company was called for. 


STRAND. 


A one-act piece, by Mr. Simpson, called Poor Cousin 
Walter, was produced on Monday night with decided success. 
It is one of those semi-serious dramas which look picturesque 
in a costume of the Stuart days, and is written with more than 
ordinary elegance. Philip, the son of an English gentleman 
of fortune, woos Helen, a lady of fashion, in an Alcibiades’ 
vein, and, to ascertain that she loves him for himself alone, 
not for his wealth, pretends to be bis “ poor Cousin Walter.” 
The lady, coming with her father to the house of her admirer, 
and finding there the real cousin Walter, concludes that he 
must be Philip. They fall in love with each other, and Helen 
makes the extraordinary discovery to the supposed Philip that 
his father has forged a will, and that Walter is the real heir to 
the property. The pretended Philip, who (be it remembered) 
is the real Walter, generously destroys the documentary evidence 
shown by the lady, and ultimately gains her hand and the 
blessing of his uncle, whom he has so nobly preserved. There 





is a very nice sentiment prevailing through this little piece, 
and the characters of the magnanimous Walter and the gener 
ous Helen were admirably brought out by Mr. Leigh Murray 
and Mrs. Stirling. 

ST. JAMES’S, 

Sr, James’s THeEatre.—Mr. Bunn took his annual bene- 
fiton Wednesday night, at this elegant little theatre, and, as 
usual, provided an ample and various bill of fare for his pas 
trons, who assembled in good round numbers on the occasion, 
The entertainments began with Marivaux’ once popular 
comedy, Le Jeu de l Amour et du Hazard. The comedies of 
Marivaux, like bis novels and romances, are gone by. The 
age has grown out of them, as out of all such twaddling senti- 
ment and heartless irony, and the age is all the better for it. 
The popularity of Marivaux was but a hollow one, as all 
popularity must be that-has not truth forits basis. Neverthe- 
less, the elaborate acting of M. Samson—much more elaborate 
than genial, by the way—in the well-known character of 
Pasquin, and the delightful impersonation of Sylvia, by the 
charming and accomplished Mdlle. Denain, made us forget the 
utter frippery of Marivaux’ wit, and the utter falsity of his 
philosophy and morals. 

Mdlle. Denain has lately been taking a very high rank in 
the Theatre Francais (or Theatre de la Republique, as it has 
been baptized since recent events of sinister influence), where, 
as a representative of genteel and elegant comedy, she has 
now very few rivals. This is her second engagement in Lon- 
don, but since 1847 she has made a surprising advance in 
her profession. She was then unanimously admired by the 
habitués of Mr. Mitchell’s theatre for her personal attractions 
and lady-like demeanour; but to these must now be added 
all the refinements of her beautiful art, and especially a certain 
brilliancy of dialogue which is the essence of high comedy, Her 
Sylviaiis an exquisite performance. What is assumed and 
what is real are equally dramatic, and, at the same time, 
natural. Mdlle. Denain never forgets the character she is 
portraying, nor does she allow a single point of the author to 
escape her, or to pass unappreciated by the attentive and intel- 
ligent auditor. On Wednesday she supported her more studied 
and experienced camaradz, M. Samson, in all the business of the 
stage with more than common spirit and finesse; and at the 
fall of the curtain she was unanimously re-called. No welcome 
could have been more spontaneous than that accorded to 
Mdlle. Denain. M. Luguet, however, is but a sorry lover, 
and his Dorante is a marvellously unfascinating performance. 
M. Tourillon is, as it were, Cartigny shaken out of his portliness 
into a meagre-ribbed individual, by a series of convulsive fits. 
Mdlle. Avenel, who played Lisette, is a lively and clever sou- 
brette. But altogether the entourage of Mdlle. Denain and M, 
Samson was but indifferent. 

After the comedy Mr. Bunn delivered the first part of his 
monologue—that in which occurs the beautiful illustrations of 
Mr. Muir, which have not slightly aided in ensuring Mr. 
Bunn's success in his new entertainment. Mr. Bunn was 
warmly received, and the anecdotes and citations he introduces 
with such spirited independence told with their usual effect. 
We trust that in his tour Mr. Bunn may meet with the encou- 
ragement and reward due to his spirit and indomitable energy. 

The monologue was followed by a pas de deux, perhaps the 
most universally popular ever composed—the ‘ Truandaise,” 
from Perrot’s ballad of Esmeralda, danced by the original re- 
presentative of Victor Hugo’s poetical creation, the exquisite 
Carlotta Grisi, who was assisted on this occasion, not by 
Perrot, but by a very excellent substitute in the person 
of M. Silvain, from the Académie Royal de Paris. Those 
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who have not seen Carlotta dance the “ Truandaise,” have 
not seen what, in its way, is the perfection of art and 
nature combined, Few, however, were in that predicament 
on Wednesday night, if the hearty applause that greeted 
Carlotta’s entrée, and the rapturous encore that followed 
the conclusion of the pas, may be taken as a criterion. 
It was as the unexpected rée-appearance of some old familiar 
object, which, though absent, had never been forgotten. 
All that is poetical, and all that is unobtrusively graceful, is 
combined in this simple and characteristic pas, which would 
have immortalised Perrot had he produced nothing else. But 
then it is absolutely essential to its faultless execution that 
Carlotta should be the interpreter, that Carlotta’s small and 
airy feet should give expression and life to the intentions of 
the author. Mons. Silvain is not only a good dancer, but an 
excellent mimist, and by his able and effective performance 
left Carlotta quite at ease to display all the graces and wonders 
of herart. The ‘* Truandaise” was unanimously re-demanded, 
as we have already hinted, and bouquets and wreaths were 
thrown to Carlotta at the conclusion. 

The performances were agreeably varied by a masterly per- 
formance of Thalberg’s Norma duet, on two pianofortes, by 
those accomplished artists, Benedict and Lindsay Sloper; and 
the whole concluded with King René’s Daughler, the princi- 
pal characters by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. Webster, 
and Mr. Stuart. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Your occasional correspondent, S. W., need be under no appre- 
hension of trenching on our prerogative. His notice of the concerts 
for the people, Mr. Glover's oratorios, and the dress concert of the 
Gentlemen’s Glee Club, we were very glad to see; and we can 
assure him, that, so far from any feeling of jeelousy on our part, 
should he forward a superior critique on any future concert at the 
same time that we do, we shall welcome its appearance in the 
columns of the Musical World, in preference to our own hasty 
scribble. As we have before-time had to explain, it was from no 
peculiar aptitude for the task that we became so honoured, but 
simply from an earnest desire that what did appear under this 
head might be at least faithful and correct. There are many 
writers in Manchester, or amateurs, more learned in music, far 
fitter to communicate to your readers the musical doings here ; all 
we pretend to is, an ardent love of music, and some five and twenty 
years’ experience in attending concerts and operas; on this we 
do found a claim for some degree of taste and judgment in such 
matters, 

We frequently have not leisure to re-peruse what we have 
hastily written, so can make no attempt at polish in style or round- 
ing periods ; but it has been a pleasure to us to endeavour to give 
as faithful a report as possible of all such musical performances as 
we have had time and opportunity to be present at. It was never 
our ambition or intention to monopolize ali your Manchester cor- 
respondence. We have a high respect for Mr. Peacock, and think 
his undertaking very praiseworthy of giving “concerts for the 
people,” but we cannot, from the mere love of the thing, attend 
and report on them every week. Mr. Gloyer’s talent as an organist 
has been known to us for years, from hearing him on St. Luke’s 
beautiful organ every Sunday, and we shall be glad indeed to find that 
our young townsman has been equally successful as an oratorio 
composer ; it is a high and daring flight, and we have abstained 
from going to hear his “ Jerusalem” until it could be done justice 
ae a band, chorus, and principals. 

The Gentlemen’s Glee Club we generally visit once a-year—our 
privilege as a non-subscriber—and then and there report thereon. 
On the ladies’ night S. W. alludes to, we were at Ernst and Hallé’s 
third concert; and this, like a lady’s postscript, brings us to the 





fourth and last concert for the season, which took place at the 
assembly-room on the 4th instant. 
gramme :— 


Part I.—Grand Trio, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (in D Minor 
A Fireside song, Miss Andrews, Wallace. Grand 


We must again give the pro- 


Op. 49) Mendelssohn. 
Sonata, pianoforte, B x 
Part II.—Quintett, two violins, two tenors, and violoncello (in G Minor), 
Mozart. Song, Miss Andrews, “ Wanderlied” (violoncello obligato), Proch. 
Grand Sonata, pianoforte and violin (by desire), dedicated to Kreutzer (in A | 
Minor, Op. 47), Beethoven. 
It will be seen that the A Minor sonata was repeated (that we 
were so rapturous about at the second concert,) as the advertise- 
ment said, “dy general desire.” The trio in D Minor, too, of 
Mendelssohn’s, given at Hallé’s fifth concert, in January, was 
repeated, and we do not think Mr. Hallé could have given us two 
finer compositions, or specimens of these great masters, from the 
repertory of the past season. As this was the concluding concert, 
it was like a resumé of the two choicest morceauz, to remind the 
subscribers of the great things that had been done. For our part, 
we were very much pleased to have the opportunity of again hear- 
ing two such great works in this class of chamber-music so finely 
rendered, and of becoming more familiar with their teeming beauties. 
Mendelssohn’s trio was well played before, with Mr. Seymour as 
first violin. On this occasion, of course, Ernst took his place. We 
could detect nothing wanting in Mr. Seymour’s execution ; still 
Ernst’s nervous tones added a charm to the second performance. 
It is exceedingly difficult, the pianoforte part especially so, but all 
seemed easy in the hands of the three, Ernst, Hallé, and Lidel. 
The first movement was much better appreciated on a second hear- 
ing ; the second, the lovely ‘‘andante tranquillo,” cannot fail to 
delight everyone—the flowing passage from violin to violoncello 
is so strikingly beautiful ; the movement was given by all three 
artists in the most refined and delicate style possible. The 
scherzo is of the fantastic order, as strong a contrast as can be con- 
ceived to the preceding movement; it was played iu the most 
piquant manner, and rapturously encored. Loud applause followed 
the impassioned and stirring finale, in which we noticed the remark- 
able use of unison for the stringed instruments Mendelssohn so 
effectively makes, with a most florid and elaborate accompaniment 
for thé pianoforte, which was splendidly brought out by Hallé. 
We can imagine nothing more perfect or finished than the entire 
performance. Hallé next appeared as a solo player, and the 
audience seemed to take the only opportunity of his being alone 
on the platform that evening, to testify their appreciation of him, 
not merely as a pianoforte player of the highest eminence, but as 
the individual to whom the subscribers to these concerts were 
mainly, if not solely, indebted for the series of very great treats 
that had been afforded them. The moment he came forward he 
was applauded, but as the feeling seemed to spread, the applause 
increased until he had to rise and bow his acknowledgment ; it 
was a spontaneous, yet grateful and well-merited tribute, Whether 
this roused Hallé to eclipse himself, we know not, but he sat down 
to the pianoforte and gave the andante and finale from Beethoven’s 
(Op. 57) sonata in magnificent style ; it was the greatest display 
he ever made in that room, and, as usual with him, given entirely 
from memory. 

The second part opened with a novelty at these concerts ; a quin- 
tett for two violins, two tenors, and violoncello, in which Ernst and 
Lidel were assisted by Seymour, Baetens, and the talented amateur 
we have before spoken of. It was a very fine example of Mozart’s 
Chamber Music (the one in G Minor), and was most faultlessly 
played. The minuetto is very beautiful, but the most remarkable 
of the four movements is the adagio—played con “Sordini ;” the 
effect is very fine, mournful and solemn as a dirge, yet thrilling to 
all who hear it. The allegro finale is more of the pure fiddling 
order, and most pure and clear was Ernst’s violin at the top of his 
four assistants’ instruments ; we never heard a more complete or 
perfect quintett. The greatest affair of the night was yet to come 
off afier all, and that was Beethoven’s A minor sonata ; and if we 
can find any fault with a concert where all was so very faultless, it 
would be that we had tuo many really great works for cne evening, 
all making high demands on the attention and the imagination of 
the auditory, so that the concert was much longer than usual, and 





chief object of this article, namely, to descant on Ernst and Hallé’s | the audience almost too tired to relish, with the gusto they ought 
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such a splendid work as the A minor sonata at the close of it. 
To this we attribute the coldness with which the first movement 
was received—(by coldness we mean in comparison to its deserts) ; 
the second movement, however, the andante, with the well-known 
tremolo subject, splendidly played by both, but with the most in- 
tense fire and feeling by Ernst, roused the entire company into 
enthusiasm. It was as great a display for Ernst as the sonata solo 
had been for Hallé, and the applause was loud and long accordingly. 
The finale is playful and dance-like as any Highland fling or Irish 
jig ; and trippingly played as it was by Ernst and Hallé, sent the 
audience away in high good humour, many of them humming its 
merry strain. Miss Andrews reappeared as the lady vocalist, and 
was very successful in both her songs; in the first, Wallace’s, 
‘* When the children are asleep,” she was ably accompanied by her 
father, Mr. R. Andrews ; thesecond, a song in German, and agood 
song, too, by Herr Proch (of whom we never heard before). Herr 
Lidel had an obligato accompaniment for his violoncello, which he 
gave with great smoothness and finish; in fact, Lidel gains on us 
every time we hearhim. But we forget this was the last concert ! 
For some time, at any rate, we must bid adieu to all these talented 
men and their charming chamber concerts ; only one more taste, 
at least, the last of Mr. Seymour’s quartett concerts, at which we 
hope to be present and report. We cannot conclude our notices 
of this most excellent series of concerts without expressing our 
ardent hopes. that they will be resumed next season with un- 
dissiaiched taxon’, and in adding our humble tribute of praise and 
gratitude to Hallé, for the very high gratification he has thereby 
afforded to his numerous friends and admirers ; the talent he has 
employed is shewn by such a list of names as Seymour, George 
Waud, Baetens, Thorley, Piatti, Lidel, and though last not least, 
Ernst. The quality of the music may be judged by the names of the 
composers, such as Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, and last not 
least, the mighty Beethoven. We feel we have done scant justice to 
the talented executants whose names are above given ; they have all 
acquitted themselves worthily, and worthy their lofty themes. To 
say anything iu pruise of the composers would be idle indeed ; they 
have written for the delight of succeeding ages! But we must 
stop ; our pen runs on as if to make the most of this last oppor- 
tunity. e must now give oe to the thick-coming crowd of 
concerts and operas of the London season. Except a notice of 
Seymour’s quartet concert, we do not expect to have anything 
of interest for your readers for some weeks. Some time in May, 
it is said, we are to have three nights of French Opera, for the 
first time in Manchester. Mr. Mitchell’s talented corps are to give 
us three of Auber’s operas—Le Domino Noir, Les Diamans de la 
Couronne, and Fra Diavolo. 


(From an occasional Correspondent.) 


As we do not suppose your regular contributor from this place 
will put forth any claims to the ubiquitous abilities of some of our 
modern Mentors, and as he would, doubtless, on the present occa- 
sion, be honouring with his presence the classic precincts of our 
Assembly rooms, where those twin brothers of the “ divine art,” 
Ernst and Hallé, were giving their closing soireé, it will not surely 
be taken amiss my venturing a line on the Gentlemen’s Glee Club, 
the members of which held their concluding concert of the season 
on the same date. Tke large saloon of the Albion Hotel was 
tolerably well filled, despite the rain which was pouring in torrents 
the whole evening sans intermission. Our accomplished towns- 
man and poet, Mr. Charles Swain, occupied the chair, and fulfilled 
its duties most satisfactorily. He was supported on the right by 
John Potter, Esq., Mayor, and several distinguished officers of the 
garrison now stationed here. The programme was varied and in- 
teresting, being judiciously selected with a view to gratify the true 
lovers of sterling glee composition. . Mr. William Barlow, the 
musical conductor of the club, is deserving of all praise for his un- 
tiring exertions in muintaining the proper dignity of the society. 
Since the “ Hargreaves,” it is certainly one of the finest musical 
treats we can enjoy in this murky hemisphere. On the night to 
which we refer, the lady vocalists were Miss Hardman, Mrs. 
Thomas, and Miss Morris, the former an old established favourite 
at this club, and of her sex by far the best interpreter of glee 
music we have among us. The following professional gentlemen, 
assisted by a few amateurs, also took part during the evening— 











Messrs. Isherwood, Sheldric, Standage, Walton, Heelis, Sykes, 
Waddington, sen., Abbott, Slater, Brooke, Womersley, and 
Brookes. Among the pieces in the first part we must single out 
Stafford Smith’s popular ode, “ Blest pair of syrens,” for especial 
pees this was throughout most deliciously rendered. Our old 
avourite ‘* Breath of the briar,” went as charming as ever, and but 
for a lapsus on the part of the contralto, “Sappho tuned,” would 
have been re-demanded. A choral song of the quaint school, the 
music by a Miss ‘C. A. Macirone, the words taken from an old 
ballad of 1500, beginning “ I am a poore man, God knowes,” met 
with a hearty encore. The gem of the evening was undoubtedly 
Attwood’s “To all that breathe,” sung with more than usual 
feeling and expression by Mrs. Thomas, Messrs. Heelis, Walton, 
Isherwood,and Sheldrick ; the latter gentleman,one of the veterans 
of the club, agreeably astonished us by the freshness of his fine 
bass voice. The lovely quartett of Mendelssohn’s, *‘ Oh, hills! 
oh, vales,” was, perhaps, seldom surpassed in purity of intonation 
and intensity of feeling. Although your space is necessarily limited, 
we must not forget to mention a very clever madrigal sung on this 
occasion, “ A violet blossom’d on the lea,” the music by our pro- 
mising townsman Mr. James W. Isherwood ; the composition is yet 
in manuscript ; the subject has been throughout ingeniously treated, 
is possessed of high merits, and when it shall have issued from the 
publisher’s, we venture to predict for it a successful run. The 
concert terminated with Bishop’s “ Tramp Chorus,” the arduous 
soprano solo being well sustained by Miss Hardman. After supper 
the usual convivialities went round, and a couple of amusing trifles 
from the laughter-stirring son of Momus, the veteran Blewitt, suc- 
ceeded in sending all home in excellent humour. Ss. W. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Wermar.—On the 16th February, on the occasion of the 
birthday festival of the Grand Duchess, Gliick’s [phigenie in 
Aulis, was given under the direction of Dr. Liszt. On the 
19th a concert was given by Liszt for the benefit of the poor, 
when Gade’s third symphony and the overture Lamento e 
Trionfe, were performed by a grand orchestra. It is the 
intention to founda great musical Conservatorium here, of 
which Liszt, Ernst, Leonard, Servais, Gétze, are already 
named as Professors. A first-rate music publisher in Leipzig 
is to establish an office in Weimar, to afford the new Institute 
every assistance, A musical gazette is to be united with 
the Institute. Mdlle. Clauss, who went to Weimar to make 
the personal acquaintance of Liszt, has created a considerable 
sensation. On the 2Ist of February Liszt introduced the 
talented young artist to the Grand Duchess, at a concert. 
Her Royal Highness expressed herself to Mdlle. Clauss in 
the usual flattering and condescending terms, and presented 
her, before her departure, through Liszt, with a valuable 
bracelet. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sik,—It appears that Robert le Diable is shortly to be repro- 
duced at Covent Garden, the part of Robert to be taken by 
Tamberlik, instead of Mario! 

Surely the directors are acting most unwisely in this arrangement, 
as I believe it is generally admitted that the ill success of this 
opera last season was chiefly caused by Mario not being the Robert. 

Trusting that you will express your opinion on this subject in 
your next, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Opgraticus. 

Thursday, 11th April, 1850. 

[Our correspondent writes without having read, and without 
having thought. The cast of the Robert is announced in all the 
papers, and includes Mario, as well as Tamberlik. If Tamberlik 
plays Robert, and Mario the Minstrel, we may assume that Mario 
resigned the part of Robert, and had good reason for so doing. 
We question if our correspondent has heard Tamberlik. If he had, 
he would not have taken exception to his playing any part.—Ep.} 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mapame Dutcxen.—We regret to inform our readers that this 
eminent pianiste died at her residence in Harley Street yesterday. 

Cuartes Hatte.—This celebrated pianist will play at Mr. 
Ella’s next Musical Union. M. Halléhas been in London for a few 
days, bnt has returned to Manchester. 

Miss Anprews having completed her engagements at Herr 
Ernst and Hallé’s classical concerts in Manchester, has now returned 
to London for the season. We shall have much pleasure in being 
enabled to add our meed- of encouragement to this young and 
talented contralto, whose successful debut at the Philharmonic 
Concert last year we had much pleasure in noticing at the time. 

Mr. Cuarces Overtniie, the well-known composer of songs 
and music for the harp, has returned to London from Wiesbaden. 

Mapttie. Francisco Rummet, the vocalist, and her brother, 
the coniposer and pianist, have also arrived. 

Motte. Nissen, after her concert in Dresden on the 4th Feb., 
intended to proceed to Berlin, where she has been engaged for 
several concerts. 

Motte. Maaig Wieck, an excellent pianist, announced a concert 
for the 28th February, in the Salle of the Singing Academy in Berlin. 
| Cant Eckert, the composer, expects to have his opera performed 
in Paris. He is at present in London. 

Sponr has quite recovered from the effects of his late accident, a 
piece of news that will fill Europe with gladness. 

Batrr’s Opera, Die Haimons Kinder, was performed at Bremen. 
A new opera by Eschhorn, is being studied. The composer leaves 
Cologne for Bremen to conduct personally his opera. 

Tue Viotinist, M. Hauser, chiefly remarkable for his excellent 
manner of bowing, gave a concert in Vienna. 

Meyerseer has been desired immediately to come from Vienna 
to Berlin, to direct a Festival Cantaté in honour of His Majesty. 
He was to leave Vienna on the 28th February. For want of space 
the organ used in Meyerbeer’s Prophet is suspended from the roof, 
and played in the air. 

Herr Sticecxi, whose recent arrival we have’ already noticed, 
has been singing in the principal towns of Italy and Germany with 
the greatest success. We shall no doubt shortly hear him at some 
of the concerts in London. 

Mr. Acuitar has announced a good programme, sirongly sup- 
rir for his evening concert, on Wednesday, April 24, at the 

anover Square Rooms ; his list of instrumentalists and vocalists is a 
strong one. Weneed only mention the names of Ernst, Hausmann, 
Nicholson, Jarrett, Lazarus, Baumann, Miss Lucombe, Madlle. 
Schloss, Madlle. Graumann, the Misses Cole, and Sims Reeves, 
with M. Benedict, as conductor, to prove Mr. Aguilar has left 
nothing undone to provide attraction for his friends and the public. 
Mr. Aguilar has been highly spoken of by the German press as an 
excellent pianist, and a composer of considerable promise. 

Mr. Ptart’s Farewett Concert.—A committee of manage- 
ment, consisting of upwards of sixty distinguished professors and 
well-known amateurs, have undertaken to organise a farewell 
concert for Mr. Platt, who for nearly thirty years has been before 
the public as principal horn at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal 
Italian Opera, the Ancient and Philharmonic Concerts, and the 
great provincial festivals. It has been decided that there shall be 
included in the programme a symphony and two overtures by the 
first composers, as there are upwards of one hundred eminent 
instrumentalists who have offered their services. Mrs. Anderson 
will perform a fantasia or concerto on the pianoforte. A memorable 
event at this concert will be the appearance of Lindley, who will 
play a violoncello solo for the last time in public. The vocalists 
who have offered their services are Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss 
Birch, Miss Bassano, Miss Eliza Birch, Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss 
Dolby, the Misses A. and M. Williams, and Miss Louisa Pyne ; 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Benson, Machin, and Signor F. 
Lablache. Applications have been made for the assistance of many 
celebrated foreign singers, and in a few days their names will be 
ublished. Mr. Costa will conduct the concert, which is fixed for 

ednesday morning, the 24th inst., at the Hanover-square Rooms 
Mr. Platt has always been ready to give his services for charitable 
institutions, and now that he is disabled from following his profes- 
sional career, owing to the loss of his front teeth from continuous 
pressure in playing, he appeals to the sympathies of the musical 








public to support his first and only concert, an appeal which has 
been responded to by royalty in the patronage so graciously 
extended by Her Majesty and Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Cambridge.—Morning Post. 

Lonpon Wepnespay Concerts.—Mr. Willy takes his benefit 
on Wednesday night, at Exeter Hall. A full and attractive pro- 
gramme is provided. Most of our popular vocalists are engaged. 
Kate Loder will play a grand concerto of Mendelssohn, and a duet 
with Mr, Willy ; Mr. Willy will perform a solo on the violin, and 
Mr. Richardson a solo on the flute; Mr. T. Harper will also 
perform a solo on the trumpet. The overtures to Euryanthe, La 
Gazza Ladra, and Prometheus, and the grand march from Athalia 
will be executed by the band, which will be on a large scale. Mr. 
Willy is entitled to public support, and we expect to find crowds of 
amateurs flocking to his standard on Wednesday next. 

Tue Sons or Arotto.—(From a Correspondent.)—The anni- 
versary dinner of the Sons of Apollo Benefit Society, consisting of 
eighty-six members, all connected with music, and which was the 
twenty-seventh annual celebration of the establishment of the 
society, took place on the 29th of March, when upwards of sixty 
members of the musical profession enjoyed a sumptuous repast, 
provided for them by mine host of the Black Horse Tavern, 
400, Oxford-street. On this occasion Mr. T. Adams, and Mr. 
J, Lawson, both many years known in theTerpsichorean orchestras 
of the metropolis, presided ina most felicitous manner. 


““Thus then combining, hands and hearts joining, 
Sang they in harmony Apollo’s praise.” 

The advantages to be derived from the formation. of such 
sccieties as these are most admirably set forth and illustrated in 
the operations of the Sons of Apollo—the many casualties and 
misfortunes man is heir to, more especially those of the class re- 
ferred to, require some arrangements to prevent the utter destruc 

tion and misery the concomitants of a profession that exsts more 
on the caprice of fashion, and the never ending changes brought 
avout in seeking novelty as an excitement to gaicty. We are glad 
to understand that this society, indepetident of the benefits it has 
conferred, is now in possession of funds to the amount of 18007. 
a truly gratifying proof of good management and honesty of 
purpose. 

Kineston.—( From a Correspondent.)—Mr. Ridley’s Concert 
took place on Friday last, when Mr. H. Phillips, the popular bari- 
tone, made his debut before a Kingston audience, when we were 
highly pleased to see the largest and most respectable company 
ever assembled on such an occasion. The first song, ‘“‘ My Heart’s 
in the Highlands,” was a happy beginning. The most successful of 
Mr. H. Phillips’ performance swere the “ Milkmaid,” and “ My Boy- 
hood’s Home,” which was rendered in such a joyous and effective 
strain as to elicit an encore, when “ The Last Man” was substituted, 
‘* The Bear Hunt,” and “ The Prairie on Fire,” which are very de- 
seriptive, were received with deserved applause. The comicsong, 
‘“ Widow Machree,” sung with much naiveté, was also encored. 
The rest of the performance was highly applauded, the only regret 
expressed being, that the entertainment was so soon brought toa 
close. 

LiverrooL.—Opreninc or THE New Oraan ar Sr. Francis 
Xavien’s Cuurcn, Sarispury-street.—In this magnificent church, 
on Sunday last, a new and splendid organ was opened by Henry 
Smart, Esq., of London, The orchestral department was well sus- 
tained ; the selections were principally from Haydn. Miss M. B. 
Marsh was assisted by Mrs. Leather. he latter lady gave, with con- 
siderable pathos, the ‘‘ Benedictus” from No. 4, Haydn’s Mass, 
and the ** Agnus Dei” from No. 6. Mrs. M‘Dougall also assisted. 
Several solos were sung by Mr. Dodd, including the beautiful 
“ Laudate,” by Zingarelli. Miss Marsh sang “ With verdure clad,” 
from the Creation, in which she adwirably sustained the concep- 
tions of the author. The organ is manufactured by Gray and 
Davison of London. Mr. Henry Smart played in the most masterly 
style, and the iustrument was unanimously ‘admired.—Liverpool 
Mercury. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notices of Madame Schwab's concert, and other articles, are unavoidably 
deferred till our next, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
wens Davidde Penitente, complete, English edition, 
s. 


Spohr’s Vocal Mass, Two Movements, English edition, 3s. 6d. 
Beethoven’s Sacred Songs, from “Songs of the Sabbath,” by R. AN- 
DREWs, 2s. 
Handel’s Six New Sacred Songs, 5s. 
Manchester: 4, Palatine Buildings. 





Just Published. 
“TELL ME, MAIDEN!” 


“ s 
» with Piano and Obligato P 


NG by ALFRED PIATTI : 


Violoncello Accompaniments - 


s§° 
ALSO 
Piatti’s Two latest Violoncello Works :— 
Op. 10. Amour et Caprice. Fantasie avec accompaniment de Piano 4 6 
yy 11. La Suédoise. Caprice sur deux Airs Nat. Suédois, avecdo, 3 9 
Scnott AND Co., 89, St. James’s Street, London. 


“THE HOME CIRCLE,”’ 
WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 
HE NEW PAMILY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, embraces 
Household Treasures, Cookery, Knitting, Crochet, Embroidery, Wax 
Flowers, Chess Problems, Tales, Histories, Gardening, Fashions, Enigmas, 
Columns for Studious Youth and Intercommunications, Music, and a variety 
of subjects suited for young and old. 


Monthly Parts, Sixpence; Volumes, Pour Shillings. 


“¢THEeE Home Circie’ stands without a rival.”— Herald, 
To be had of all booksellers. 


ROBIN HOOD AND LITTLE JOHN, 


R, 
THE MERRY MEN OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 
eg 4 Illustrated! 
UTHOR’S OWN EDITION (the same size as the 
“Home Circte”); with many Emendations, Corrections, and im- 
portant Historical Notes, with Splendid Engravings, drawn by Mr. W. H. 
THWAITES, ; 
In Weekly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence 


Office,—60, St. Martin’s Lane; and to be had of all booksellers. 


MR. CREVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public that his Work on 


THE ART OF SINGING, 
Adapted with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
his Residence, 
71, UPPER NORTON STREET; 
And at all the principal Musicsellers. 


Mr. FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON 


Be to announce to his Priends and Pupils that he has 
‘REMOVED to 33, MANCHESTER STREET, Manchester Squar , 


THE FLUTE. 


H"* MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT have been obtained for 

TWO NEW FLUTES, manufactured by Messrs. RUDALL and 
ROSE (either in Wood or Silver). The Tube and Holes of these Flutes be- 
ing constructed according to the true principles of Acoustics, there is not a 
weak or incorrect note throughout the scale, but they possess every perfection 
of Tone and Tune. One is fingered exactly like the old Flute, for the con- 
venience of those accustomed to that instrument; the fingering of the other 
is slightly changed, but affords extraordinary facilities of execution. The 
Inventor, Mr. Carte, will introduce these instruments in the course of his 
Lectures on Musical Instruments and Instrumerital Music, at the Royal In- 
stitution, Manchester, on the 8th, 12th, 15th, and 19h April; the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, 9th, 12th, 16th, and 19th April; the Musical Society, 
Warrington, 10th April; and Shrewsbury, 22nd and 29th April; the Poly- 
technic Institution, Birmingham, 23rd and 30th April; the Scientific Institu- 
tion, Edward Street, Portman Square, London, lth May ; and the City of 
London Institution, 15th and 22nd May. They may also beseen at RUDALL 
and Rosz’s Manufactory, 38, Southampton Street, Strand, on and after the 


th May. 


M. ALEXANDER BILLET 
EGS to announce a SECOND SERIES of Performances, 
from the Works of the CLASSICAL PIANOFOKTE COMPOSERS, 
at ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 
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EXETER HALL. 


R. WILLY’S BENEFIT CONCERT will take place on 
creer APRIL 17, 1850, commencing at Half-past Seven 
, o’clock. 
| Vocal Performers:—Miss Birch, Miss Lucombe, Miss Dolby, Miss 
A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Miss Ellen Lyon, Miss Mira Griesbach, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. W. H. Seguin, and Mr. Whitworth. 

Solo Performers :—Grand Pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder ; Violin, Mr. Willy; 
' Flute, Mr. Richardson ; Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper. 

The Orcl:estra will be complete in every department, including Mr. Willy’s 
Concert Band. 

Leader «. . Mr. Witny. | Accompanyist . . Mr. Lavenu. 

Tickets.—Organ and Western Galleries, 1s,; Area and Platform, 2s; 
Reserved seats, 3s.; Stalls, 5%. Tobe had of the principal Music-sellers; 
at Exeter Hall; and of Mr, Willy, 22, Trigon Terrace, Kennington. 


BEETHOVEN QUARTETT SOCIETY. 


R. SCIPION ROUSSELOT respectfully informs the Mem- 
bers of this Society, that the First Exclusive Performance of HER 
ERNST at these QUARTETT PARTIEs will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
the 17th of April. Quartett No. 1,in F; No. 9,inC; No. 13, in B flat— 
Beethoven. Trio, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, in D. 
ExecuTants :—HERR ERNST, H. C. Cooper, H. Hill, S. Rousselot, and 
Stephen Heller. 
Names and Subscriptions will be received at 
ARBAN’s, 66, COnduit Street, Regent Street. 


MR. AGUILAR 


B75 to announce that he will give an EVENING CONCERT 

at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WepnNespay, April 24th. 
Vocalists :—Miss Lucombe, the Misses C. and S. Cole, Madille. Schloss, and 
Madile. Graumann; Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Marchesi. 

Violin, Herr Exnst; Violoncello, Herr HAUSMANN; Oboe, Mr. NICHOLSON ; 
Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Horn, Mr. JARRETT; Bassoon, Mr. BEAUMANN ; 
Pianoforte, Mr. AGUILAR. 

Conductor, - Mr. BENEDICT. 

Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Tickets, 7s.; tobe red at Messrs. Cramer, Beale 
and Co., 201, Kegent Street ; at Messrs. Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street ; and 
at the Residence of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton Street, Portland Road. 





Messrs. RoussELor and 








A GRAND CONCERT OF 


lf a 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
W'tt be given at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on 
TUESDAY EVENING, April 16, for the BENEFIT of Mr. HENRY 
BOYS, who, in addition to being incapacitated by a paralytic stroke from 
continuing his professional pursuits, which constituted his only resource, has 
to contend with the long, serious, and continued indisposition of Mrs. Boys, 

The following eminent Artistes have kindly promised their valuable assist- 
ance :—Vocalists—Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, Miss 
Poole, Madame F. Lablache, Miss Dolby, and the Misses Williams; Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Signor Marras, Mr. Wrighton, and M. Henri Drayton (Premiére 
Basse de I’Opera Francais, Théatre St. James’s). _Instrumentalists—Piano- 
forte, M. Benedict; Violin, M. Ernst; Violoncello, M. Piatti; Flute, Signor 
Briccialdi. Conductor, Mr. Brinley Richards. 

The Band will comprise several eminent Professors, assisted by the Mem- 
bers of the Amateur Musical Society, who have, for this occasion, most kindly 
consented to lend their valuable aid. 

Stalls, 15s.; Single Tickets, half a guinea ; Family Tickets (to admit three), 
25s.; to be had at all the principal Music Warehouses and Libraries, of the 
Ladies Patronesses, and Patrons, and of any of the Members of the Com- 
mittee, by whom, also, donations will be most thankfully received. 

41, New Bond Street. ROBERT W. OLLIVIER, Hon. Sec. 


DIATONIC FLUTE. 


By Royal Letters Patent. 

HIS FLUTE is entirely new in its construction, but re- 
T tains the old system of fingering. Its merits have now been fully tested, 
and it is acknowledged to be unrivalled for its correctness of Tune, and 
eqnality of Tone, there being no weak or ineffective note throughout the 
pa compass of the instrument. ‘This Flute is exclusively adopted by 
Mr. RiciiaRpson, and several other professors in London. Amateurs in 
the Provinces may hear it played by the following eminent solo players, viz. : 
—Mr. Pratren, at M. JuLLIEN’s Concerts; Mr. NicHoLson, Leicester; 
Mr. CREED KAGAL, Manchester; Mr. Percivat, Liverpool; Mr. Sykes, 
Leeds; Mr. Jackson, Hull; Mr. Powett, Dublin, &c. 

It may be heard every day, between 2 and 4 o’clock, at the manufactory, 
135, Fleet Street. Description and Testimonials forwarded free. § 

A. Siccama, Patentee. 








DIATONIC FLUTE. 
By Royal Letters Patent. 


R. RICHARDSON having exclusively adopted this Instru- 
ment, begs to announce that he continues to give Instruction on it. 
Terms,—Three Guineas per Quarter—One Lesson per W 





The First Performance on FRIDAY, April 26, 
Further Particulars forthwith, 


Five Guineas » Two Lessons 
Address, 106, Warwick Street, Pimlico, 























THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 


COMBINING THE TALENTS OF aeEN 
Madame SONTAG, Madile. CATHARINE HAYES, and Madlle ; 
Signori COLETTI, BELLETTI, and LABLACHE, CALZOLARI, and 
SIMS REEVES; Mdlles. CARLOTTA GRISI, MARIE TAGLIONI, and 
AMALIA FERRARIS, 2 
181TH, 1850, 


ON THURSDAY, APRIL 
When will be presented Mozart’s Opera, 
IGARO. 
Madame SONTAG. 


LE NOZZE 
Madile. PARODI. 


Susanna- - - 
The Countess- - 
Cherubino - - Madlle. CATHARINE HAYES. 
The Count Almaviva Signor COLLETTI. 

Signor BELLETTI. 

Signor CALZOLARI. 


Figaro - - = 
Basilio - 
ND 
Bartolo - - - Signor LABLACHE. | 
In the Weddiug Scene the “ ZARABANDA IN A” (originally composed 
for this Opera), will be danced by Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI, and 
Madlle. MARIE TAGLION] (who will appear as a Cavalier.) 
After the Opera will be presented selections from the admired Ballet of 
LA ESMERALDA; 
combining’ the celebrated TRUANDAIRE, by Madile. CARLOTTA GRISI, 
and M. CHARLES. 
To be followed by the last scene of Don1zETT1's Opera, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 


By Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
After which will be revived, the ee Ice Ballet,” (by M. P. Tacuion!), 
entitled, 

LES PLAISIRS DE L’HIVER; ov, LES. PATINEURS. 
The principal characters by Madlle. CARLOTTA G » Madile, MARIE 
TAGLIONI, and Madile. AMALIA FERRARIS: & course of which 
the admirea Spanish Dance, ‘LA ZINGARELLA,” by Madlle. Marie 
Taglioni; a“ NEW GRAND PAS,” by Madlle. Amalia Ferraris; and a 
“GRAND PAS DE DEUX A LA HONGROISE,” by Madlle. Carlotta 
Grisi and M. Charles. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre. 

Doors open at Seven, the Opera to commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 


MISS CHANDLER, 


From the Royal Academy of Music, 


ILL give a GRAND EVENING CONCERT at the MUSIC 
HALL, Store Street, on FRIDAY NEXT, Apnrit 19, at which 
Misses Dolby, Kate Loder, Cole, Pitt, Chandler, and Madame Anschuez ; 
Messrs. Frank Bodda, Sedgwick, Camus, Haag, Sperling, &c., will appear. 
Conductor, Herr Anschuez. 
Tickets, 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Boxes, 4s.; and Private Boxes to be had 
of Miss Chandler, 27, Great Russell Street, Bedford Square. 


aT | 
DISTINS’ CONCERTS 

R. DISTIN and SONS will perform on the SAX HORNS 
in the following places :—Monday, April 15th, Hull; 16th, Caistor; 

17th, Great Grimsby; 18th, Retford; 19th, Gainsboro’. 

Vocalist, Miss O’Connor; Pianist, Mr. J. Willy. 
DISTIN’S AMATEUR CORNET CLASSES, for the Practice of 
Quartetts, &<., assemble nightly, at HENRY DistiNn’s Sax Horn Depot, 
31, Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER GRACE THE 
EE rf SUTHERLAND. 
I w ive his M 
M, on WEDNESDAY, April 17th, at two —a— pomadeee ae 
Voca.ists:—Madame Macfarren, Miss Alicia Nunn, Madlle. Mora, the 
Misses Cole; Signora Bongioanni, Prima Donna of the Theatres Royal of 
Milan and Turin, and Signora de Westwalewicz, Prima Contralto of the 
Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburg. 
anoforte, Madame Szczepanowski; Guitar and Violoncello, M. Szcze- 
panowski. Conductor, Mr. W. C. Macfarren. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., to Reserved Places; Family Tickets (to admit three), one 


inea; Single Ticket, 5s.; to be had of Mr. S., 11, Taunton Place, Park 
Regent's Park.) ' 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Madame GRISI, Madlle. VERA, 
Herr FORMES, Mons. MASSOL, 
And Signor TAMBERLIK. 


NEXT, April 16th, I850, the Performances 
will commence with BELLIN1’s Opera of 


NORM A. 
Norma - - Madame G R I 
Adalgisa - Madile. VERA. 
(Her Second Appearance in that character at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
Clotilde - - -  Madile. COTTI, 
Flavio - - Signor SOLDI. 
Oroveso = - - Herr FORMES. 
(His Second Appearance in that character in England,) 
Pollio Signor TAMBERLIK. 
(His Second Appearance in that character in England.) 
To conclude with the Second and Third Acts of AUBER’s Grand Opera 


MASANIELLO. 


The Principal Characters by 
Madile. BALLIN, Mons. MASSOL, 7 MEI, Signor ROMMI, 
Masaniello + ignor TAMBERLIK. 
The Ballet incidental to the Opera will be supported b 
ALEXANDRE and Madile. LOUISE TAGLIONI. 


The Overture to MASANIELLO will be played between the Operas. 


THE SECOND GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, Aprit 18th, 1850, when will be 
performed (for the First Time this Season) Mozart's celebrated Opera of 


DON GIOVANNI. 
“Amhd)- - + Madame GRISI, 
Ye Madlle. VERA, 

=2 Madame CASTELLAN, 
= Herr FORMES, 
Signor TAMBURINI, 
Signor POLONINI, 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor MARIO. 


0” TUESDAY 


SI. 


Monsieur 


‘Don Giovanni 
Masetto - 


I! Commendatore 
Don Ottavio 


On SATURDAY, Aprrit 20th, 1850, will be produced (for 
the First Time), with new Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations, A GRAND 
OPERA, founded on Rossini’s celebrated work, “MOSE IN EGITTO,” 
with the Alterations and Additions by the Composer, entitled 


SORAS. 


The Principal Characters by 
Madame CASTELLAN, Madlle. VERA, 
Signor TAMBURINI, Signor LAVIA, 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, Signor SOLDI, 
Mons. ZELGER (His First Appearance at the Royal Italian Opera),¥ 
And Signor TAMBERLIK. 


During the Following Week will be. performed {for the First Time this 
Season) MEYERBEER’s Grand Romantic Opera, 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO, 


with the following Powerful Cast :— 

Alice - - - - Madame GRISI, 

(Her First Appearance in that Character. 
Isabella - Se Madame CASTELLAN, 
Alberto Signor ROMMI, 
Eraldo Monsieur MASSOL, 
Ii Priore Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Roberto Signor TAMBERLIK, 
Bertramo 
Rambaldo 


Herr FORMES, 
Signor MARIO. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
The Doors will be opened at Hulf-past Seven, and the Performances 
commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had (for the Night or 
Season) at the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from Ten till Five. 
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